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For the Companion. 
OBED’S HONOR. 


I am sure it is supposed that the stories girls 
have to tell, do not, as a rule, amount to much. 
The supposition, however, will hardly apply to 
the story I am about to relate. 

I have never had any home of my own, but 
have always lived with my Uncle Romney, at 
Thompsonville. He is cashier of the 
Bank. Thompsonville is not a large town by any 
means; but the Drovers’ 
tution of the kind there, and is quite an important 
one to the district in which it is located. My 
uncle is a thorough business man, very exact, 
cautious and decided — Aunt Lucy 
calls him fussy. But 
he is a very kind-heart- 
ed and generous man 
too. You will under- 
stand all this better, 
perhaps, when I tell 
you of a conversation 
we had at supper one 
evening, and how it 
was interrupted. 


sometimes 


It was in midwinter; 
and although we had 
tea early, darkness 
came on earlier yet, 
and the lamps had been 
lighted. We had been 
talking of a bank rob- 
bery that had taken 
place two nights before 
in a town in the west- 
ern part of the State; 
a robbery where the 
house of the cashier 
had been entered by a 
band of desperate men, 
his family bound and 
guarded, and he him- 
self taken to the bank 
and compelled by threat 
of death to unlock the 
safe. It was Aunt Lucy 
who had mentioned the 
affair. 

“Thad hoped, Lucy,”’ 
said uncle, ‘‘that you 
would not see the account of the robbery. It will 
give you just so much more to worry about.” 

“Yes,” answered my aunt; ‘‘after this I 
shall not content myself with going around once 
to see if all the doors and windows are secure. I 
do wish the directors would put a burglar alarm 
on the house for you.” 

My uncle made no reply to this. The matter 
of a burglar alarm was one that had been dis- 
cussed before. 

‘Do you suppose,” inquired I, rather thought- 
lessly, perhaps, ‘‘that those men would really have 
killed the cashier if he had not opened the vault 
for them?” 

“Very likely they would,’’ Uncle Romney re- 
plied. ‘There have been cases where just such 
a tragedy has occurred. Burglars, when a large 
sum of money is almost within their grasp, would 
not ordinarily hesitate to take the life of a man 
who was true enough to his duty not to comply 
with their demands.” 

My aunt uttered a little exclamation of impa- 
tience at this. ‘True to his duty!’’ cried she. 
“T hope you don’t think it would be your duty, 
Romney, to refuse to open the safe for them, if 
you knew they would kill you if you did re- 
fuse?”’ 

“We won’t talk about that, mother,” said 
uncle, evasively. “It is not at all likely that I 
shall be put to such a disagreeable test.” 

“But,” persisted Aunt Lucy, “surely you would 
not sacrifice your life to save any amount of 
money that might be in the safe! No corpora- 
tion has the right to ask such a thing of its em- 
ployes.”” 

My uncle shook his head. ‘‘I don’t know about 
that,”’ said he, thoughtfully. “I have never 
looked at it in that way.” Then he added very 
firmly, ‘‘But I do not see how any circumstances 
could make it right for a cashier to open a bank 
safe for robbers. At least, I think that J should 
not do it,—not even to save my life.”’ 

What more might have been said I do not 
know; but just then Maggie, the servant-girl, 
came in and said that Obed Palmer was in the 
kitchen and wished to see Mr. Williams, My 
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3ank is the only insti- | 
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clad specimen of humanity,—and stood there 
| twirling his tattered cap. 
deed, since all he seemed to have in the world 


Obed could get in liquor, and then beat the 











| uncle called out to him through the open door- money, sir.”” Then he repeated his thanks once | 


way. more and took his departure. 
“Ts that you, Obed?” said he; ‘come in this 
way.” tomney remarked, after Obed had gone. 


ae | yf 
So Obed came timidly in—a half-frozen, ill- | course, I don’t care for the money. I shall give 


| it back to him in some other way, if he pays it. 
But the lesson will be worth a great deal to him. 
I don’t believe in this out-and-out charity. 


Poor Obed! Poor in- 
was a besotted father who never did any 
work himself, and who spent all the money 


poor fellow half to death. 

People wondered why Obed bore 
this abuse so patiently and clung to 
him through everything. They 


respect and 
pendence.”’ 


OBEDS HoNOK. 


Dear Uncle Romney! | 


knew nothing of the promise he had made his | He had his own way of giving, as he had of doing 
dying mother, only a short time before, that he | everything else; but no man, in a wise, kind way, 
would bear with his father always just as she had | ever did more for his fellows. 
borne with him, and never desert him. | his reward some day, I know. 

Obed, with some hesitation and embarrassment, | As for this deed of kindness to Obed Palmer, 
finally made known his errand. It was bitter | he has been repaid for that a thousand times over, 
cold weather, and his father had no coat of any | already, and ina way that we little dreamed of. 
kind. So Obed had thought that perhaps Uncle| Poor Obed! I cannot help saying the words 
Romney might have an old one he had thrown | over and over again, and with tears in my eyes, 
aside that he would let him have. though I know very well that I need not weep 

Uncle Romney cleared his throat. ‘I have a| for him nor call him poor. It is well with him as 
coat, Obed,” said he, “‘one not so old but that I} it never was before. For he is with his mother 
wear it sometimes. But I don’t believe in giving | now instead of his father, and quite beyond the 
things in that way. Don’t you think your father power of any man to do him good or ill. 
would feel better—and you too—if you paid me| Three months pass very quickly; but long be- 
something for it?” fore they were gone, we—that is, Aunt Lucy and 

Obed’s countenance fell. ‘‘We have no money | I—had forgotten about Obed’s note. 

_ Not so Uncle Romney, however. He was, as 


at all. 
‘ have said, a very peculiar and exact man, and 


“Oh, I will arrange that,’’ answered my uncle, | 
cheerfully. ‘You shall have the coat for two | never forgot anything. He never mentioned the 
dollars,—it isa very good coat, but I won't be | matter to us, though, until one morning late in 
April. Then he spoke of it at breakfast. 


hard with you,—and I will take your note for 
“To-day is the 27th,” said he; ‘‘the day Obed’s 


the money.” 
I wonder if it will go to protest,”’ 


And he will have 





So Uncle Romney went to his desk that stood | note falls due. 
in the corner and wrote out the following note, | he said, laughing. ‘I haven’t seen or heard any- 
which he presently held up and read aloud: | thing of him for some time.’’ 


Thompeonville, January 24, 18— And so, when he came home from the bank at 
Three months after date, I promise to pay Romney | night, we asked him, with no little interest, if 


pein ig or order, the sum of two (2) dollars, value | Obed had brought him the two dollars; and I 
received. . 






















| think we were both of us a good deal disap- 
“There, Obed,”’ said he, ‘‘all you have to do is | pointed when Uncle Romney shook his head. 
to sign that, and the coat is yours.”’ | And all of us felt a little less faith in human 
So Obed took the pen which my uncle gave | nature, because Obed had not been heard from. 
him and put his name to the note. He was | Ah, Obed Palmer! I beg your pardon this min- 
an intelligent lad and wrote a fair hand. Then, | ute for ever thinking ill of you a single instant. 
quite overjoyed, he received the coat and was | If all men were as honest and faithful and true 
preparing to go. |as you have been, Christ’s kingdom would be 
‘You must remember,”’ continued Uncle Rom- | nearer, I am sure, than it is now. 
ney, taking out his pocket-book and carefully| For Obed did get the money, though he had to 
placing the note within it, ‘‘that the money will be | strain every nerve all those three months to do it. 
due just three months from to-day, on the 24th | It may seem a very simple matter to some of you 
of April, or rather, on the 27th. You will have | to save uptwodollars in a quarter of a year; but 
three days of grace, of course. And you are | Obed Palmer did not find it so. All that he got 
bonnd in honor to pay it at that time.’ jhe was obliged to earn, of course. And even 
“Yes, sir,” Obed replied, with animation. ‘| when he had earned anything, it was very hard 





understand that perfectly. And I shall have the | to keep it from his unfeeling father. 
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But he did get it finally, though the last dime 
of it came harder than all the rest, and it was not 


“I think the boy will do as he says,” Uncle | until nine o’clock on the evening of his third day 


of grace that Obed found himself with the entire 
sum in his possession. It was at that hour, heed- 
less of the wind and the rain, which was coming 


| steadily, though not heavily down, with the money 
It | clasped tightly in his hand, and his heart lighter 


than it had been for 
many dayg past, he 
started awfy from the 





little “thot 
and his 


e”’ where he 
ather lived, a 
or more out of 
carry the price 
at to the cashier, 
“take up 














his 


is the story of what 
pened to him on the 
road that I have to tell. 
And although it will not 
take me much longer 
to tell it, lam sure that 
when you have heard 
it, you will agree with 
me that it is not un- 
worthy the telling. 

Just on the edge of 
the village, upon this 
road that Obed must 
take, a 
house—a small wooden 
building — where he 
himself had attended 
school in the happier 
days while his mother 
was alive. 

As he passed it, he 
noticed, somewhat 
wonderingly, that 2 
horse and wagon was 
fastened to the post in 
front; and then, as he 
got still further along, 
and looked back, he 
saw, through 


was school- 


one of 


1ybs people of all self- | the back windows, a light flash up brightly an 
self-de- | 


instant, and then disappear. 

Thinking that something might be on fire with- 
in the building, he turned and walked towards 
this window. It was not until he was near to it 
that he observed that the window was open. He 
stopped. As he stood there peering into the 
darkness, he heard sounds that told him that 
there were men in the room before him, and that 
they were conversing in low tones. It was very 
dark, both within and without, so that he could 
neither see nor be seen. 

Breathlessly he stood and listened. 
heard was not much, — 
which in 


What he 
only a few sentences, 
this: These men, 
shrouded in the darkness there, were intending 
to rob the Drovers’ Bank that night. 

This much Obed heard and gradually realized, 
as he stood there in the darkness. 

Then came the thought that he had something 
to do in the matter. There was no man on earth 
he would rather serve than the bank cashier, and 
plainly now was the time to do it. He must 
hasten on at once, and warn him of the danger. 

He was about to turn and steal away, when 
something happened which, although it did not 
prevent the timely warning being given, made it 
cost the poor lad very dear. 

Probably the flash of light that had first called 
Obed’s attention to the window had been caused 
by the lighting of a pipe. At any rate, one of the 
men had been smoking, and his pipe, having gone 
out again while they were talking, he had drawn 
a powder-match across the floor to relight it. 
These matches give a bright light for a single in- 
stant when ignited. This one gave just sucha 
light now; and by it one of the men, happening 
to glance up at that moment, caught a glimpse of 
Obed’s figure as the lad was turning to leave the 
place. 

Obed heard a low curse, and the 
“There’s some sneak at the window!”’ He did 
not stop to hear more. He turned and ran as 
fast as he could out towards the road. 

As he ran, he noticed again the horse and 
wagon. The horse was fastened to the post by a 
hitch-chain that hooked into the bit-ring. Obed 
had played about that very post a great many 
times, and knew all thix perfectly well without 
seeing it at that moment. 


substance was 


words, 
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With quick presence of mind, he ran to the 
post, the chain, snatched the reins 
from the horse’s back, and climbed hurriedly into 


unhooked 


the wagon. 

There was a whip lying on-the seat, which he 
picked up at the same time. As he did so, he 
heard the steps and voices of the men coming 
in pursuit. 

He raised the whip and struck the horse with 
all his might across the back. ‘The animal leaped 
violently to one side, then started off at a run 
towards the village. Obed saw the figure of a 
man not far from him as he swept along. And 
he cried out exultingly, as much asto say, ‘Catch 
me if you ean!” 

Obed heard a succession of quick, sharp sounds, 
like the erack of a whip, as he dashed away. 
And then he felt 2 dull, sudden pain in his head, 
and a swift sense of dizziness coming over him. 
ut he nerved himself against it, and drove rap- 
idly on, though he knew that he had been hit by 
a bullet. 

When the clock struck ten, Uncle Romney, 
Aunt Lucy and I were sitting in the dining-room, 
Uncle Romney reading aloud, and we two listen- 
ing and sewing. A rap was heard at the back 
door, and then, before any one could go to it, it 
was burst open, and Obed came through the 
kitchen and into the dining-room, We all three 
of us arose in horror and dismay. His face and 
neck and clothes were covered with blood, and 
he staggered blindly. 

“My poor lad!’ exclaimed my uncle, going 
towards him. ‘What has happened? What 
does this mean?” 

Obed groped his way like a blind man half 
across the room to meet him. ‘I came to tell 
you,” he said faintly and with great difficulty, 
“that—the were coming to—rob—rob 
the bank—and perhaps murder you. I heard— 





robbers 


them” 

Then he paused and glanced stupidly around 
like one half-awake; and the next moment he 
fainted quite away upon the floor. 

We took him in and laid him on Aunt Lucy’s 
bed, and did what we could to restore him. The 
doetor was sent for. 

Before the latter arrived, Obed had come to 
himself again, and though very weak and faint, 
insisted upon telling us more fully what had 
oceurred at the sehool-house, 

He told it quickly and excitedly, and would 
have said more about it, but my uncle stopped 
him. 

“My poor child, you must not talk about it 
now. Tunderstand it all; and I know how much 
[I owe—how much we all owe—to you. But you 
must lie very still now, and not try to say any 
more, until the doctor comes.”’ 

My uncle at once sent a note to the sheriff of 
the town, stating briefly the circumstance, and 
in twenty minutes he was at the house, and in 
less than half an hour later, there were men guard- 
ing the bank—a sutlicient force to resist any at- 
tempt upon it. 

Obed remained in a kind of stupor while we 
stood anxiously around him at the bedside. We 
did not realize how seriously he was hurt until 
the doctor arrived. 

He looked at his patient a moment, examined 
the wound carefully, and then turned to Uncle 
Romney with a grave face, 

‘The boy cannot live an hour,” he whispered, 
“and 1 doubt if he will be able to speak again. 
The ball has penetrated the brain.” 

We did all we could, of course, and the doctor, 
too. But what the latter had said was too true. 
Little Obed died within the hour. 

Once, however, almost at the very last, he 
opened his eyes wildly and looked about him. 

“Where is Mr. Williams?’ he whispered. 

My uncle, who had been standing at the foot of 
the bed, went to his side and took his hand. 

Obed, slowly drawing the other hand, tightly 
clenched, from beneath the coverlet, held it up to 
the light, while we all looked on in wonder, 

“T have brought you the two dollars, Mr. Wil- 
liams,’’ he said, smiling feebly. ‘‘Won't you 
please give me back the note?” 

He slowly unclosed his fingers to show the 
money; and then, perceiving, as we did also, that 
there was nothing there, he looked startled. 

“I—I must have dropped it somewhere,”’ he 
said, wildly. ‘“O Mr. Williams, I have lost the 
money, and now my honor is gone too!’ And 
the poor little fellow fell back sobbing upon his 
pillow. 

I never in all my life saw my Uncle Romney so 
moved as he was that moment. He bent over lit- 
tle Obed to hide his emotion. 

“My dear child,’ he said, brokenly. 
must not think of that now. 
that you had the 
sand times more 
done this night.” 

Obed looked up at him a moment, and seemed 
to gain comfort from the words. He moved his 
lips slightly, apparently trying to speak again; 
but he could not. Yet the troubled look on his 
face seemed suddenly to lessen and vanish away, 
and in its place camea smile of peace and joy, 
such as is seen only in those already entering into 
the life of the world tocome. And only a little 
later, he was dead. 

An hour after that, I saw my uncle take Obed’s 
note from his pocket-book, and write something 
across the back of it. I went and looked over his 


“You 
Thave no doubt 
money, and Lowe you a thou- 
than that for what you have 


THE YOUTH’S 


shoulder and read what it was. And you shall 
read it too, 
‘Paid with the maker’ s life, April 27, 1869."’ 
JOHN BROWNJOHN, 
+o 
CHANGING 


THE SPRING. 





reathe them, O air, 
telow and on high, 
And everywhere! 
The black troop of storms 
Has yielded to calm; 
fufted blossoms are peeping, 
And early palm. 





Arouse thee, O spring; 
Ye flowers, come forth, 
With thousand hues tinting 
The soft green earth; 
Ye violets tender, 
And sweet roses bright, 
Gay Leut-lilies blended 
With pure lilies white. 
Sweep, tides of rich music, 
The full veins along; 
And pour in fall measure, 
Sweet lyres, your song! 
Sing, sing, for He liveth, 
He lives, as He said; 
The Lord hath arisen 
Unharmed from the dead. 
Mrs. CHARLES. 
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For the Companion. 
NAN’S GRANDMAMMA, 


“Suts a nice vagon!’’ Nan said it out loud, 
talking to herself. She was her own familiar 
when her mother was not by. 

The fact is, Nan and a robin had been peering 
through the hedge, and over the hedge, for what 
seemed to them a great while,—as many as five 
minutes, I suppose. 

The fountain was playing, the roses were shak- 
ing out sweet smells, the sun was shining,—oh, 
and the cherries were ripe! That was what the 
robin saw; so the robin flew over, and Nan crept 
under the hedge, and here they are. 

The robin is going to eat his own weight of 
cherries for dinner, and Nan hasn’t quite decided 
what she will do, when she*spies a wicker-work 
something with three wheels, two big and a little 
one, standing in the arbor, not two yards away. 

It is an invalid’s chair, but Nan doesn’t know 
that. She sees that it is full of blankets, shawls, 
and a blue vail. 

“Suts a nice vagon!’’ Nan remarks again, with 
the air of a person whose opinion on wagons is 
worth listening to. 

“You're standing on my grass, child.’’ A voice 
out of the blankets says this. Nan thinks it must 
be the blankets which make the voice sound so 
harsh. 

“T s’posed it vas God’s gwass,’’ and Nan walked 
off instantly. ‘‘Did you gwo it?” 

“No, I didn’t grow it. I bought it and paid for 
it, though. That makes it mine.’’ 

From the grass Nan had stepped on to the 
gravel-walk. ‘There she stood, her hands behind 
her, her two heels braced together, and her two 
eyes very wide open. Her hair was cut close to 
her head; her dress was a brown linen much- 
mended. Not a curl, ribbon or ornament about 
her, and yet the keen old eyes that were exam- 
ining the little figure found an intangible some- 
thing in it which led to the verdict, ‘‘Good blood 
there.” 

“Fink I'll sit down,’”’ and Nan planted herself 
on the curbing of the fountain. She tucked her 
little skirts about her knees carefully; then she 
fastened a shoe-tie more securely, and finally 
with her elbows on her lap, she made a cup of 
her two hands to hold her chin; all with the air 
of a child well-accustomed to looking after itself. 
There was a hush, and the robin in the pause be- 
tween a red cherry and a black one, noticed two 
pairs of eyes gazing very hard at each other. 

“What are you thinking about?’ asked the 
old woman, suddenly; and Nan replied with a 
query of her own,— 

“Are you poor?” 

“TI, child? No. Why?” 

“Nuffin muts, only Bab said you vere a ‘poor 
ole cweture’.”’ 

The blue vail was flung backward, the feeble 
form bent forward. How black and bright those 
eyes looked out from the wrinkled face, and from 
under the thin white hair! Did the child mean 
any harm? 

But no; Nan sat there in the calm of her baby 


dignity. Nan’s dignity was something unuttera- 
ble. Presently she sighed such a long sigh. 


‘You know we’'s so poor ’t ou’ house,"’ she 
said. 

There was no begging here, no look of alms- 
asking or alms-receiving; just the burden of pov- 
erty on the child-heart. 

“You see ve’s got suts 
another sigh. 

“How many?” 

“Many as that.’” And Nan lifted up her two 
hands with every small finger and thumb bran- 
dished as though there had been a treaty of 
armed neutrality between them. 

“Ten? That is a large family.” 

“You got any chil’ns?”’ 

A shake of the gray head, a sterner look in the 
black eyes. 

“Ven you aint poor. Now I'm going to tell 
you;’’ and Nan comes near and speaks low. 

“You got a dog?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Vell, ’t our’ouse we can’t have any pussy-cat, 
or any dog, oranything,”’ with emphasis. ‘Two, 
free days ago mamma had Dick dive Pinkie ’way 
*cos 'e eated so muts knary-seed; an’ mamma s’e 
cried. Oh, but we've got one, two fings 't don’t 


a many chil’ns.”” Here 
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eat nussin’, now. Dust you dess vat they are. 
Dess.”’ 
“Guess? 


aa” 


“Guinea-pigs?”” 


Oh, white mice?” 


“(uin-ny - pigs!” with disdain. ‘No, You 
can’t dess. Fiss! One, two gol’-tiss, forever a 
eatin’ dns’ cold vater an’ nussin else. Vat’s vy 
I have ‘em. They don’t know anyfing though. 
Papa says they’ve no bwains,”” very contemptu- 
ously. 

“No brains? I wish gold-fish were the only 
creatures without brains.” 

The footman came just then to take 
tress in. 


his Mms- 


the chair 
good-by. 


“Pve got bwains,’’ Nan cries out, as 
is being wheeled away. She shouts 
She’ll come again to-morrow. 

The great house had been rented six months 
ago “‘by an invalid.’’ That fact, and the addi- 
tional one of a mufiled figure taken either in 
chair or carriage into the air on clear days, was 
all that was known of the new resident. 

Nan’s home was in a small house on the bor- 
ders of the park. So small it was that it would 
hardly have made one of the towers of the man- 
sion. 

In the great house was the family of one, with 
her adjuncts of men and women-servants. In 
the smali house was the family of twelve with 
one servant. Supplies of all kinds might have 
been measured by the same standard. 

Nan did ‘come to-morrow,” and many to- 
morrows. What was there in the hard, silent 
old woman to win the child? What could there 
be in the merry little Nan that was of kin to any- 
thing in that stern, shut-up life? Yet more and 
more Mrs. Griffeth found herself bending to hear 
the baby-tales of joy or woe. 

‘What are these people, Richard?”’ she asked 
of her servant one day. 

“The man was a painter, mem, ’fore he was 
took sick.” 

**A house-painter?”’ 

“No, mem; a hartist in hoils, mem.”’ 

“Oh!” 

What was there in the mention of an artist 
that should cause the cold, stern face to grow 
colder and sterner? Is it that the old memory, 
buried so many years, lies near the srrface still? 

He was an artist,—the man whom her child 
had married. There had been a quarrel, and the 
daughter having been commanded to choose be- 
tween them, had taken that poor man and his 
love, rather than her mother and her mother’s 
wealth.- 

‘My dear, is there no danger that Nan will 
come to harm over in the park?’ the sick father 
asked one morning when the child ran off at 
hearing the ‘‘chariot-wheels”’ of her friend. 

“No, Max. I'm quite sure not with that old 
person; and one noisy child the less in your room 
is such a gain,” answered the wife. 

“Always thinking of me,” and the invalid put 
out his hand and laid it on his wife’s dress. She 
bent and just touched the thin fingers with her 
lips. Her own hands were busy mending Dicky’s 
jacket. 

‘Have these good people no friends, I wonder?” 
one day Mrs. Griffeth said to herself as Nan went 
on with her busy prattle. “See here, my small 
woman,’’ she said, aloud, “‘have you no rela- 
tives?” 

“Vat’s velatives?’’ And Nan leaned on her 
elbow and showed a forehead braided into a lit- 
tle scowl of perplexity. 

Her new-old friend placed a hand on the child’s 
hair, and spoke very slowly. ‘Relatives are 
aunts and uncles and cousins.” 

The braid of the brow waxed tighter still. 
These words meant no more to Nan than “‘vela- 
tives.” 

“And grandparents. 
mother?” 

“Got a gwan’mamma,”’ 

“You have? Where does she live?’ 

Nan’s voice sunk to a whisper of mystery. 

“God's got ’er,’’ she replied. 

“Oh, she’s dead, is she?” 

‘‘N—no, only we don’t see ’er ever’n dis vunid.” 

It is Mrs. Griffeth’s turn to be perplexed now, 
and she asks, ‘“Then why do you say you havea 
grandmother, if you never see her?’ and Nan, 
as stoutly as Barbara Lethwaite, of seven-fold 
fame, asserted still,— 

“Cos Lhave got a gwan’mamma. My mamma 
makes us all evwy single night say, ‘God keep 
dea’ gwan’mamma;’ so I know He’s got ’er, else 
He couldn’t keep ’er, could ’e?”’ 

Nan’s logic convinced herself. It perplexed 
rather than convinced her hearer. What was it 
about this grandmother whom all were taught 
every night to pray for, and yet whom the child 
had never seen? 

“The insane retreat, possibly,’’ Mrs. Griffeth 
thought; “for Europe; or more probably still, the 
family are Roman Catholics.” ‘Do you pray to 
the Virgin Mary?” she asked, determined to set- 
tle the question of Nan’s Protestantism. 

“Ve pway toGod,”’ solemnly. ‘But Nan knows 
all bout the Virgin Mary. She had a dea’ ’ittle 


Haven’t you a grand- 


baby, an’ it had long clothes on, an’ she put it in 
vere the oxen vas, an’ they never hooked it the 
leastest bit.’’ 
Once, a day or two later, Nan mentioned her 
grandmother again. 
‘Max vas so bad a boy once,’’ shesaid. ‘’Tvas 
. 








vhen papa vas very sick, an’ the baby vas small, 
an’ ve hadn’t nothing muts to eat; Max said 
gwan’mamma vas an’ ole thing, an’ he hated her, 
eos she’d got lots o’ things to eat, an’ she didn’t 
never give us any. An’ then mamma looked— 
oh, so sorry! and Max didn’t get a kiss not for 
ever ’n’ ever so long.”” 

A poor family with a rich grandmother who 
never came to see them,—and with the thought 
came a vision of Nan transferred from the small 
house at the gate to the large house within it. 
Why should not the child be adopted here? 

Mrs. Griffeth says to herself that she will think 
about it, and directly calls the little one to her 
with the question, ‘‘How old are you, Nan?” 

‘‘Free years old, but I'll be one year older nex’ 
veek.”” 

“One year older nex’ veek’’ (Nan’s tongue 
tripped oddly on the ‘“‘w’’); so there was to bea 
birthday. 

“Did you ever have a birthday party, Nan?” 

“Ve alvays have ’em. Milly had a birfday 
party one, free veeks ago, I dess; an’ ve all got 
flowers out o’ the voods, an’ Milly had ’em in ’er 
hair; an’ she sat up on the table, an’ papa said 
her some po’try off on a piece o’ paper; an’ then 
ve all took hold o’ han’s an’ danced vound and 
vyound, an’ mamma gave Milly—vat do you 
think?—a pair o’ new shoes!’’ 

A birthday party with flowers from the woods, 
with poetry written by a sick father; with the 
children dancing in a circle round the queen of 
the féte, whose sole present is the necessary “‘pair 
of shoes,’’—something in it all touched the rich, 
penurious old creature. 

“Nan, little woman,’”’—she spoke almost ten- 
derly,—‘‘you shall have your birthday party here. 
Would you like it? here in my grove?” 

“And Milly may come, an’ Dick an’ the baby?” 

“Yes, all, every one; and you shall have tea 
out here under the trees, and your mamma and 
papa shall come too if they will. Next Tuesday, 
is it? No, Wednesday. And, Nan, Wednesday 
is my birthday, too.” 

The roses were past, the lilies were come that 
day. They held up their tall stalks, each one 
with its clustering glories of white and gold, and 
all the air was sweet with them the afternoon the 
children came. 

Mildred was the eldest, and she brought Teddie 
with her. Ted was so old as to have had one 
birthday since the very first, and he was not the 
youngest child. There was baby asleep at home. 
But Ted walked along, hiding his curls in Mil- 
dred’s skirt, and Fanny led Kate. 

They were next younger than Mildred, next 
older than Ted, and so they came in pairs, and 
when the middle was reached, counting down 
from Milly, and up from baby, there was Nan 
being led by a boy a little taller than herself, and 
whom she introduced to her friend as ‘Dick. 
I’m taking care of ’im.”’ 

Dick’s eyes were full of protest; but it wasa 
strange place, so he held his peace. He’d be 
even with Nan by-and-by. 

Can you think how they all flocked in to where 
the wheeled chair stood under the arbor? There 
were such fresh dresses, and showing mended 
rents here and there, but all so tidy. 

To be sure, Kitty had no shoes, but who could 
regret it when her pink little toes and her cush- 
ions of legs were so pretty? Dick’s jacket was 
not, mamma having pronounced it too shabby to 
wear; but his shirt was so white, and with the 
blue ribbon Milly had hunted up somewhere tied 
round his neck under his collar, he seemed very 
nicely dressed. 

Nan herself was in the solemnity of a new 
frock; only acommon print, to be sure, but had it 
not a white ground with pink daisies on it? It 
had been in Mrs. Griffeth’s heart to give the child 
a white dress; but she remembered the rest, and 
refrained. F 

And she was glad she had done so when she 
saw them all come in, saw the worn but neat 
dresses and the smiling faces. Every girl’s neck 
had its bit of a dainty frill or of darned lace for 
a collar. 

Mamma was 4 lady. That was plain to be seen 
everywhere. ‘Blood, just as I said at first,” 
thought the old hostess. Then suddenly it came 
into her mind that she had never asked Nan her 
wholename. She did notknowit. ‘I must find 
out who they are,’’ she said to herself. 

The little people were playing all around; Mil- 
dred sat with Ted on her knee. The one was 
womanly-shy, the other baby-shy; but Nan,—Nan 
was quite in her element. She had taken to her- 
self the command of the family forces; for did 
she not know the garden, the grove, Mrs. Grif- 
feth? Besides, was it not her birthday? 

“She is a child after my own heart,’’ thought 
the old lady. ‘‘My mind is made up to adopt her 
if the parents will consent. Nan, my little wom- 
an, come here,”’ she said. “I wish to speak with 
you a moment.” 

Nan comes, and the rest draw near. 
hush falls on the circle. 

“Nan, would you like to come and live with 
me?” 

“An’ sleep here?’’ inquires Nan. 

“Yes, and sleep here.’”’ The aged face bends 
down smiling towards the young face, uplifted 
with wide-eyed, unsmiling gaze. ‘Sleep here, 
and have a little room next to my room, and 
have a dog of your own, and ride in the carriage 
with me.” 


A little 
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*‘An’ mamma an’ the baby?” 

‘You could go and visit mamma and the baby, 
but if you came here, you would be my child, and 
not your mother’s.” 

Nan looks injured. Life under those condi- 
tions is something beyond her instantaneous com- 
prehension. The lady goes on, though the child 
edges closer to Mildred, who is the nearest one to 
the family-mother for the moment. Nan’s lip is 
beginning to quiver, when all at once there isa 
new turn to affairs. 

“If you will come,” says her new-old friend, 
“you shall have a pony of your own, and you 
shall have your name changed, and you shall be 
called, not Nan, but Anne Griffeth.’’ 

“Why,” cries Nan, ‘‘that’s my name now.” 

“She was called,’’ Mildred explains, “for our 
grandmother, because she was born on gran’- 
mamma’s birthday. Her name is Anne Griffeth 
Reutner. Mamma says she is so like gran’- 
mamma.” 

“And you?” The erect form turns sharply 
towards the eldersister. ‘‘What are you called?” 

“Mildred Griffeth Reutner. I am named for 
my mother,”’ she said, simply. 

There was a hush. No one spoke, but a robin 
flew down, lighted on the curbstone of the foun- 
tain, and gave his tail a saucy little twirl. A 
hush, and they only heard some one breathing 
hard. It was Mrs. Griffeth. 

“Be quiet, Ted. What is it? A wasp?” For 
Ted had set up a shrill cry, and Mildred was try- 
ing to still him, hugging him close. ‘There, 
dear, there!’’ she whispered, like the sweet 
mother-bird she was. 

“Nan,”’ spoke the old lady, and her voice had 
a strange hoarse sound, ‘‘Nan, will you go home 
and ask your mother to come here to me this mo- 
ment?’ 

Nan always remembered, even after she was a 
woman, her quick rin out of the great gate, and 
in at the little one; remembered the open door, 
the strangely-quiet library of the small house, the 
glimpse of papa lying on the sofa, mamma on a 
low seat beside him, her hands toying with his 
curls; remembered the sudden starting up, her 
mother’s white scared face when her message was 
given. 

“She wishes me tocome? Is thereany trouble? 
Teddie—has anything happened to him?” 

“Yes, a vasp has stinged ’im, I b’lieve,’’ Nan 
replied, and followed her mother’s flying feet 
down the path. : 

And what was it that Nan’s wonder-filled eyes 
saw? What was it that all those big young eyes 
beheld, and those quick ears heard, there in the 
shaded garden, and there in the cool of the sum- 
mer day? This: 

The feeble figure in the wheeled chair rose up 
and stretched out its arms in a wild way, anda 
voice, AS mamma came running up, called out, 
“Mildred! my daughter!” 

Then the children saw their mother’s lips move, 
and then—her face was seen no more for a little 
space, hidden on the old lady’s shoulder, in the 
folds of the black silk dress. 

“Hush, children! don’t cry,’’ whispered Milly, 
withdrawing them from the arbor a little. “‘It 
isn’t that mamma is sorry; but this is gran’- 
mamma.” JULIA EASTMAN, 

—_—— +o, -- —--— 
For the Companjon. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 

When the menagerie with which I was connected 
was exhibiting at Rollins, there was a fearful thun- 
der-shower during the evening performance in the 
ring. The noise of the thunder quite drowned the 
clown’s jokes, and the wind swelled and filled the 
big tent until it seemed likely to burst. The rain 
was all that saved it. The audience, as well as the 
performers, nearly all were wet. 

We were announced to exhibit at Cookson, sev- 
enteen miles from Rollins, the next day. As soon 
as the performance and the shower were over, Mr. 
Shorey, the agent, sent off the three elephants, with 
their keeper, along the wagon-road to Cookson. 
Lute Cameron, one of the drivers, and myself fol- 
lowed as a sort of escort, in one of the empty vans, 
drawn by two horses. 

The cages of animals and the circus troupe were 
to go at two o’clock by special train; for we were 
travelling principally by rail that summer, though 
the elephants, of course, went on foot, and were usu- 
ally sent forward in the night, when there was less 
danger of meeting vehicles on the road. 

Few of the country people ever knew, unless they 
chanced to see tracks in the roads the next morning, 
that a troop of elephants had passed in the night, 
we used to move so quietly. But that night it hap- 
pened that we caused a disturbance. 

It was quite dark, but we got along very well for a 
mile or two. Old Zenobia went ahead with Hookey, 
the keeper, who had a lantern and walked beside her. 
He held a little dog-chain that was placed round her 
left tusk just above the brass knob, to guide her by. 
After her came Ptolemy, and behind him the young 
elephant, Demetrius. Lute and I brought ap the 
rear, in the van. 

It was on a country road, with only here and there 
ahouse. As we were trudging past a vegetable gar- 
den that was near one of these farm-houses, Ptolemy 
smelt watermelons, and he ambled up to the garden- 
wall, where there was a row of hop-poles. 

Ptolemy was particularly fond of watermelons, 
and so sure as he smelt them, he invariably stopped 
and we were troubled to get him away; and the more 
because we didn’t want to make a noise and wake up 
the people. 

Hookey came back to where he stood and coaxed 
him; but there the elephant remained, grunting for 
the melons, with his trunk thrust out over the wall. 
At last Lute got over into the garden and brought 





out six of the melons. We gave Ptolemy three of 
them, one to old Zen and another to Demetrius, and 
saved one to lure Ptolemy back into the road with. 

While Hookey and I were coaxing him back with 
this melon, Lute went and pinned a dollar bill to the 
door of the house to pay for the melons. 

We soon got our big lover of watermelons into the 
road again, but just as I was about to give him the 
melon, little Demetrius reached out his trunk in the 
dark and captured it. Before he could break it, the 
melon dropped to the gronnd, and in the scuffle that 
followed, the animals trod on it. That made Ptolemy 
angry and rough in his treatment of Demetrius, and 
Hookey, getting out of patience, gave them both two 
or three blows with his iron rod. 

He now put the chain on Ptolemy and marched 
him ahead. In this way we moved on for about a 
mile farther, but I knew Tol was angry from the way 
he kept shaking his ears. Then we came upon acow, 
lying, chewing her cud, almost in the wheel-track. 

Hookey did not notice her, and Ptolemy gave no 
sign that he saw her till just as he was on the point 
of knocking his feet against her. The cow had prob- 
ably been half-asleep, but she was frightened, and 
jumped up with a loud, strange “blart.”’ 

Ptolemy, already in bad humor, didn’t like that. 
Hookey said afterwards that it was probably the 
odor of the cow’s breath that offended him. As the 
cow jumped to her feet, he caught her with his trunk 
and threw her out of the road. We heard the poor 
creature go rolling ever in the ditch. 

The bellow and noise caused a bull in a barn-yard 
near by to begin to roar in deep bass. Hearing this 





our elephant turned to rush into the barn-yard, and 
was only prevented 
by more blows with 
the rod. 

At length we got the 
animal started again, 
though he was in 
worse humor. I think, 
however, there would 
have been no further 
trouble, if on going 
on we had found the 
road unobstructed. 
But we had not gone 
a hundred rods, when 
we heard a wagon \ 
coming towards us \ 
driven at a very rapid 
rate, and above the -| \ 
rattle of the wheels \\ \ 
rose the voices of two \_\ 
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Hookey swung his lantern and shouted, “Turn out! | 
Turn out!” 

The fellows apparently neither saw or heard any- 
thing but their own noise. The road was rather nar- 
row, and Lute reined our van nearly into the ditch. 
Then, jumping out, I tried to get old Zen and Deme- 
trius out of the wheel-track. 

Hookey had to jump nimbly out of the road him- 
self. In passing, the nigh hub of their fore-wheel 
grazed violently against Ptolemy’s leg, and no doubt 
hurt him. He wheeled and struck at them; and, 
fast as they were driving, it seemed to me that he 
came within a hand’s breadth of their heads with his 
trunk. 

“Hurraw !” they shouted, “what's here?”’ 

Until then they had not seen us. 

Lute gave their horse a cut with his whip, to get 
them out of the way; but none too quickly, for Ptol- 
emy made another lunge for them, and would have 
seized them if the other elephants had not stood in 
his way. 

Hookey, running round from the other side, headed 
him off; and this time he did not spare the rod. 

Ptolemy no doubt felt himself abused that night 
beyond endurance. He wheeled about, gave an an- 
gry “toot,” and went shuffiing along the road at a 
great rate. 

“Halt! Hookey commanded him, several times. 

But Ptolemy would not stop; and when the keeper 
started to run after him, he increased his pace. 

“The rascal’s bolted!’’ exclaimed Hookey, in alarm. 
“Foller him-—quick! Take yer horses!” 

Lute and I instantly unhitched from the van, and 
leaving it beside the road, jumped on the horses’ 
backs. 

“Head him, if ye can!” cried Hookey. 

Hookey, himself, dared not leave the other two 
elephants; for little Demetrius had caught the spirit 
of mischief ; he was “‘tooting,’”’ too, and wanted to 
go after Ptolemy. 

The horses were fresh. We went at a gallop, and 
soon came close up behind our elephant, who thus far 
was merely shuffling along in a sulky, dogged way 
of his own. But hearing us calling to him, he started 
to run. 

We put the horses to the full jump, and tried, by a 
short spurt, to dash past him; but now that it had 
come to a race, he left us behind, and fairly ran out 
of hearing. 

On we went for a mile or more in the dark, having 
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avague sense that the elephant was somewhere 
ahead. 


Presently we heard a dog barking savagely. A lit- 
tle in advance was a house; and in the dim light, we 
could indistinctly see the elephant rushing around in 
the dooryard, mancuvring to catch the bull-dog, 
which had probably rushed out at him. 

In the house there were shouting and doors slam- 
ming. The dog, barking like a fury, was darting at 
the elephant’s legs; and just as we came galloping 
up, Ptolemy caught him. 

Thad a glimpse of the dog whirling over high in 
the air. He struck, with an awful yell, on the roof 
of the house, and came tumbling off. Tol made a 
dash for him as he fell, and at almost the same in- 
stant, the outside door opened partly. 

There was a bright blaze, and bang! went a gun; 
and with that, Ptolemy ran off, trumpeting like a lo- 
comotive, 

We did not stop to settle scores with the man and 
gun, but kept after the elephant. Clumsy as an ele- 
phant’s motions seem, few horses can keep pace with 
one when the animal is running. Ptolemy left us 
again; for our horses were so out of breath that we 
allowed them to walk up a hill. 

Just at the foot of the hill, a man up in an apple- 
tree by the road-side shouted, “Who be ye?” 

On our replying, he got down and said, excitedly, 
that he had been after the doctor for a sick neighbor 
with his horse and wagon, and that, about half a 
mile beyond, he had met “a big critter” that “fell 
aboard” of him, and killed his “hoss” and smashed 
his wagon. .He himself barely escaped over a stone 
wall. 

The “critter” went past, he said, and then he had 
started in the opposite direction; but hearing us com- 

ing, he thought “more of ’em were loose,” and 
concluded that his best course was to climb a tree. 

Naturally, the man wanted to know whether the 
“critter” belonged to us. We told him to talk with 
aman he would meet farther on, who was coming 
with two similar “critters,” and then we rode ahead 
as fast as we could. 

We soon passed the dead horse and broken wag- 
on beside the road, but hurried on for three or 
four miles before we caught sight of Ptolemy again. 

Daylight was just, beginning to break in the east. 


and came t¢ 
was a meeti 
school-house 

sides of the way 
two roads cr 
other. Between \ge meet- 
ing-house and e roads 
there was an open plat, or 
common, in the centre of 
which stood a pump anda 
public watering-trough. 

Here Ptolemy had found 
a cow and her calf. The 
former was tied by a long rope to a crowbar stuck in 
the ground. The cow he had tusked, and he was try- 
ing to catch the calf, as the little creature ran round 
and round its mother. 

Just at this moment, an old cosset ram, which had 
probably made one of the group, gallantly came to 
the rescue of the calf, and butted the elephant’s legs. 
Tol tried to seize him with his trunk, but failed, and 
the resolute ram succeeded in giving the elephant 
another blow. 

This time the ram was less fortunate. Ptolemy 
seized him by his great curled horns, and swinging 
the poor beast high in the air, began thrashing the 
watering-trough with him. 

With two or three strokes, he demolished that, and 
of course broke every bone in the ram's body; where- 
upon, he flung the carcass niore than a hundred feet, 
and rushed for the calf again; but catching sight of 
us, he turned and ran down one of the roads past the 
school-house. 

I had got nearly by him, when he turned, and wish- 
ing by all means to head him, I lashed my horse to 
his utmost speed. For a hundred yards or more, we 
went neck and neck, horse and elephant. It was 
down hill; the horse had rather the advantage; and I 
yelled at Ptolemy so savagely that he was a little 
doubtful what to do. 

At length I shot by, but kept on at full speed, for 
the horse was in great fear of the elephant; and in- 
deed, I felt far from sure myself that he would not 
throw us over the fence if he got hold of us. 

From the foot of the hill, the road led across low 
ground, full of alders on each side, to a plank bridge 
that crossed a deep black stream, thirty or forty feet 
wide. A grade, or wharfing, with railing on both 
sides, led up to the bridge. 

I galloped across it. But when Ptolemy came to 
the planking, he stopped, fearful, probably, that it 
would not bear his weight. He began feeling of it 
with his trunk. 

A thought struck me. I jumped off my horse and 
began pulling up the planks at my end of the bridge. 
They were not spiked down, and I soon had ten or 
twelve of them up. Tol stood and looked at the gap, 
but did not dare to set foot on the bridge. 

Lute had ridden up, and dismounting, he resolutely 
barred the road behind. We talked to the elephant 
kindly but authoritatively. He was evidently pretty 
well tired out with his run. 

For as much as an hour we kept our positions; and 
we could see that he was beginning to grow “sorry.” 
An elephant has more conscience than many men. 
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After a “mad fit,” they almost always show unmis- 
takable signs of sorrow for it. 

Just after sunrise, we saw Hookey and the other 
two elephants in the road up at the meeting-house, 
On his keeper coming down to the bridge, Ptolemy 
stretched out his trunk deprecatingly towards him. 

Under the circumstances, we were only too glad to 
have him surrender. 

It cost nearly three hundred dollars to settle for 
the damages the elephant did that night. 
+o 
For the Companion. 


THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


From a Correspondent, 


One day last summer I was leaving some friends at 
a public building in London, when an official stepped 
forward and asked us very politely to stand at one 
side fora moment. “The Princess is coming down,” 
he explained in alow tone. One of our party was 
new enough to foreign ways to be very much im- 
pressed by this. “The Princess!’ she whispered. 
“How oddly that sounds in the nineteenth century, 
I feel like some one in a fairy tale.” 

We were very mute for a moment, waiting for roy- 
alty, and it being the custom for people to leave any 
staircase during the exits and entrances of the royal 
family, the whole scene was open to our view. 

Presently a door at the top of the 
opened, and two ladies appeared. They came down 
laughing and talking pleasantly, the younger and tall- 
er of the two bowing once or twice, in response.to 
the respectful salutes of the few English people on 
the landing. 

As she passed, hesitating a moment while her com- 
panion, the lady in waiting, said something to an at 
tendant, we could not help observing her with curi- 
ous interest, for was she not that creature of romance 
and history, a princess of the royal family of Eng- 
land? — Beatrice Feodora, the Queen’s youngest 
daughter, just at present the most famous young 
lady in royal society. 


stairs was 


She is tall, largely built, apparently about twenty, 
with an exquisitely fair complexion, profuse blonde 
hair, blue eyes, and regular, rather pretty features. 

Her ordinary expression is very thoughtful, but her 
smile uncommonly sweet, and her manner considered 
by the English public dignified to hauteur, but in 
private spoken of as unaffected and agreeable. 

There was little about her dress to indicate that she 
was a princess, Such outward signs are reserved for 
court occasions. On this summer’s morning the 
Queen’s daughter looked like any young English girl 
out for a morning in picture galleries. 

Her dress was a simple gray costume, With a chip 
hat trimmed to match; gray kid gloves and a light 
parasol, with just the addition of a few fresh red 
roses in her belt. 

When the two ladies reached the pavement, an offli- 
epped forward and held open the door of a 
modest-looking carriage, in which they were 
edily whirled away,—a few passers-by looking 
iriously after them, but no one seeming conscious 
hat one of the royal family was passing. 

Princess Beatrice is, as I have said, the Queen's 
youngest daughter. She was born at Buckingham 
Palace in 1857, and soon became the pet of the royal 
household, 

She is described as having been an unusually clever 
child, talking when such a mere baby that it was 
laughable to hear her. One day she was carried into 
the room during the Queen’s breakfast, her little face 
ludicrously melancholy, 

“Oh, oh, oh,” she kept repeating. “Baby is so 
naughty, baby is so naughty,” and the nurse related 
some trifling misdemeanor for which the baby prin- 
cess was absurdly penitent. 

She was the pet and plaything of the Prince Con- 
sort, who liked to find her in the Queen’s boudoir 
when he returned from a day’s riding or driving. 
There he would spend an hour before dinner romp- 
ing with her. 

But the sad death of the Prince Consort plunged 
the whole household into grief and mourning, and 
for a time it was feared that the Queen’s health and 
reason would give way. She neither ate nor slept, 
and her grief was that dumb, tearless agony so much 
worse than the most passionate weeping. 

During this trying period, Lady S——, one of the 
Queen's dearest friends, was staying at Windsor. She 
had watched with anxiety the Queen’s terrible grief, 
and at last resolved upon changing her train of 
thought even at the risk of offending the court eti- 
quette. 

One night while the Queen lay in wakeful, silent 
agony, Lady S—— went into the nursery and lifting 
the sleeping Beatrice in her arms, carried her to the 
Queen’sroom. It was a great breach of court deco- 
rum, but Lady S—— was sensible enough to venture 
upon it. 

Approaching her Majesty’s bedside, she knelt 
down, placing the baby girl at her mother’s side. 
The Queen stretched out her arms, and bursting into 
a flood of tears, drew the baby towards her; and so, 
holding her child in her arms, she fell into the first 
sleep she had known since the blow fell. I believe 
this story has never before appeared in print. It was 
told the writer by one of the Queen’s personal friends. 

From that time the young princess was her con- 
stant care, her education giving her special occupa- 
tion, and now it is not remarkable that she should be 
her mother’s favorite companion. 

The education of the English princesses was very 
careful. During their babyhood careful nurses were 
chosen, all of whom were superintended by a lady of 
high birth and education, The Queen’s directions 
for the children were always given to this lady; amd 
the Queen herself watched everything, and had her 
children constantly about her; talking to them free- 
ly, and even at times instructing them. 

The Princess Beatrice passed into the hands of a 
governess very early, for her cleverness was noticea- 
bleat avery youthful age. This governess was a young 
lady of sound principle as well as admirable educa- 
tion, and was in a sort of way her young pupil's 
companion; walking with her, and accompanying 
her during rides or drives. 

At Windsor the great delight of the royal children 
was a sort of play-house, built for them by the Prince 
Consort, and now similarly enjoyed by the Queen’s 


| grandchildren. 
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This house had two or more rooms, one of 
which was a sort of parlor, where they had tea- 
parties on birthday occasions with their dolls, and 
generally their parents were their invited guests. 
A special room was devoted to kitchen purposes; 
and there the little girls played at cooking, and 
were taught a great deal of useful practical knowl- 
edge. 

Near this little pavilion were the garden beds 
of each one of the children, formed 
like baskets, and to bring a flower, 
of her own tending, to her moth- 
er’s breakfast table or boudoir was 
Princess Beatrice’s delight. 

You will think, perhaps, that a 
little girl in a royal family is com- 
pelled to lead a very constrained 
life, but, in 
fact, she has 
innumerable 
pleasures, all 
very rationally 
allowed. Each 
one of the 
Queen’s  chil- 
dren had his 
and her pony; 
a little carriage 
was at their 
disposal; every 
variety of 
games, in door 
and out, 
devised for 
them; and 
they hada 
great many 
amusements at 
Christmas, to 
which they 
looked for- 
ward eagerly. 

At that sea- 
son, if at Balmoral or Osborne, it was the Queen’s 
custom to give a ball for the tenantry, or ‘‘peo- 
ple,’ at which the little princes and princesses 
were permitted to dance, and it was always an 
occasion of great excitement for days beforehand 
in the royal school-room, 

Discipline was, however, constantly required of 
them. ‘They had to study very hard; no time 
was lost, und the masters and governesses were 
chosen with strict reference to their capacity as 
teachers and companions for the royal children. 

When the Prince of Wales was married, the 
Princess Beatrice made her first appearance at 
court—a tiny child with long fair hair hanging 
below her waist, a pretty white dress, and blue 
sash. ‘The writer well remembers a sketch of 
her made by an English lady at this period. 

The marriages of her elder sisters brought the 
Princess Beatrice more closely into her mother’s 
companionship. So entirely is she with the 
Queen, that she is rarely seen in society. 
state drawing-rooms she sometimes appears; oc- 
casionally at a grand ball; very often during the 
spring at London concerts and exhibitions; so 
that her face is well known tothe English public. 

But in spite of her seclusion the Princess leads 
an active life. She is very studious, is an excel- 
lent musician, linguist, and a fluent writer; while 
at Balmoral and Osborne, the Queen’s country 
houses, she is noted for her skill as a horsewom- 
an and her proclivities as a walker, 

At Balmoral, she and Prince Leopold are con- 
stantly seen out together, and the Princess, with 
one of her attendants and her favorite dog, walks 
miles a day in the bracing autumn weather. 

And how, I can hear an American girl ask, 
how does a real princess live in her home? how 
do people address her? how does she talk to 
them? Ithink we can easily sketch the outline 
of this young English princess’ surroundings. 

To begin with, at Windsor, Balmoral and Os- 
borne, the Princess Beatrice has her own suite of 
apartments, These consist of bed and dressing- 
rooms and a sitting-room, which are furnished 
comfortably rather than luxuriously, although, of 
course, expense in their arrangements has not 
been spared. A lady-in-waiting, a dresser, and a 
wardrobe woman, are in her special service, be- 
sides, of course, a page or footman. 


wis 


The lady in waiting acts as a sort of chaper- 


one, or friend and companion, with only the dif | 


ference of a certain deference to the Princess’s 
rank between them. She is a lady chosen for her 
worth and ability for the post, rather than for 
any qualifications of high rank, as so many of the 
Queen's ladies possess. 

The dresser is like an upper maid, and travels 
everywhere with the Princess in that position. 
She dresses the Princess, waiting upon her like 
any lady’s-maid, and usually obtains the office 
through some relative in service at court. 

The wardrobe woman superintends the Prin- 
cess’s Wardrobe and acts in conjunction with the 
dresser. These people are summoned by a bell 
in the Princess’s room, and never speak unless 
spoken to, or encouraged to do so by their young 
mistress; but the royal family of England are 
notably kind to their servants and fond of them. 
The Princess has her own income, and superin- 
tends the purchasing of her clothes, although 
they are generally chosen from certain appointed 
shops. 

Each day of court life has its ordinary routine, 
the splendor supposed to belong to life in a palace 






























PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


At | 


being confined chiefly to the dinner hour, when 
the Queen's table has the air of a luxurious ban- 
quet. Breakfast and luncheon pass with much 
less ceremony. 

The Queen and her daughter spend a great 
part of the day together, and enjoy much in com- 
mon. Some hour of the day is usually given to 
piano practice of duetts, Mendelssohn ’s music 
being the Queen’s favorite. New books are read 
aloud, either by the appointed 
“reader’’ or the lady in waiting, 
—sometimes by the Princess 
herself,—and whatever is worthy 
of notice in the literature of the 
day is sent to the royal family 
for inspection. 

A great deal 
has been said 
about the 
chances of mat- 
rimony for this 
young English 
princess; but it 
is very general- 
ly understood 
that she has 
herself refused 
every offer sug- 
gested. 

Royal mar- 
riages are often 
brought about, 
stponed, or 
oken off, with 
ut consulting 
he persons 
rincipally in- 
terested, but in 
the English 
court a certain 
amount of def- 
erence to per- 
sonal opinion 
has made them noticeable. e Princess Beatrice, 
it is said, prefers a single life, and the compan- 
ionship of her mother as long as the Queen is 
spared; but it may be that in a short time state 
reasons will induce her to alter her mind. There 
are too few young ladies in the royal families to- 
day, to admit of her being left long unsought in 
marriage by some prince, whose wooing may be 
met favorably. 

a > 2 ——$——— 
MISS NOT. 


Miss not the occasion; by the forelock take 
That subtle Power, the never-halting Time, 
Lest a mere moment’s putting off should make 

Mischance almost as heavy as a crime. 


—_ +O ——— 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GOSSIP. 

The opinion is growing among teachers, that, it 
is not good to offer medals and rewards for profi- 
| ciency in study. It was found some years ago 
|that the Franklin medal did more harm than 
good to the boys of the Boston Latin School, and 
| it is no longer given. A few ambitious boys half- 
killed themselves in their efforts to win it, while 
the great mass of pupils despaired from the first, 
and made no attempt. 

Something similar has occurred in Lowell, 
where Mr. Carney left a sum of money to pro- 
vide medals for competition in the High School. 
The strife for these medals caused over-exertion 
in a few, jealousy and heart-burning in more, 
and rendered the idle scholars even more languid 
jand indifferent than they were before. The 
school committee has wisely abolished the med- 
als, 











There is a school in Philadelphia called the 
Spring Garden Institute, where an interesting ex- 
| periment is about to be tried. Shops have been 
| fitted up for the boys to work in, part of every 
| day. They are to practise common carpenter 
| work, turning, forging, and iron work generally, 
| under the direction of good foremen, who will 
| also give lectures upon materials and the use of 
tools. 
| Such schools are common in Russia and other 
| parts of Europe. We believe they will succeed 
very well here, if the boys are old enough. Lit- 
tle boys need to play a great deal for their proper 
growth and development; but boys and girls, 
when they have got most of their growth, ought 
| to have a good lesson in work every day. 
| We heard the President of Cornell University 
siy, just before he left home to take the Berlin 
mission, that one of the most useful and sueccess- 
| ful experiments in that college was the machine 
shop, in which some of the students of engineer- 
ing labor three hours a day. 


We hardly know what judgment to pass upon 
a school story which comes to us from Delaware, 
We give it on the authority of the New York 
School Journal. 

At a country school in Delaware, the teacher, 
Samuel Roop by name, had a rebellious scholar, a 
young lady of sixteen, who refused to write a 
composition. The teacher gave her notice one 
day that on the following Monday she would be 
required to perform this duty. 

The girl had two big brothers to whom she im- 
parted her griefs, and they made up their minds 
to be present on the occasion—evidently to pre- 
vent the teacher from carrying out his purpose. 
A friend having notified the teacher of their in- 
j tention, he put a revolver in his pocket before 
| starting for school. 








When the time arrived for the composition ex- 
cise, the teacher began by quietly laying the re- 
volver upon his desk, and then told the girl to 
write her composition. She wrote it, and the two 
big brothers sat silent. 

It seems that they complained to the school 
committee, who held a meeting, and sustained 
Mr. Roop in this device for maintaining disci- 
pline. 





It is pleasant to see the devotion of some stu- 
dents to the college of their youth. One of Har- 
vard’s alumni, Alexander Agassiz, son of the 
eminent Prof. Agassiz, has, during the last nine 
years, given to that university two hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars. 

He has a peculiar way of giving, which was de- 
scribed the other day by President Eliot, in one 
of those capital speeches of his, which do so much 
good both to the hearer and to Harvard. 

This benefactor, said the President, sees some- 
thing wanting about the university. Then he 
goes and supplies the want, pays the bill, and 
says not a word about it. Sometimes it happens 
to be a new building which is wanting. He signs 
the contract, and the building rises before the 
astonished Professors without their having heard 
anything of his intention. In such ways as these, 
he has given this large sum since 1871. 





Really, the boys and girls of the future are go- 
ing to havea good time, so many grand things 
are projected for them. There is an excellent 
paper in New York called the Sanitary Enyineer, 
which has been offering prizes to architects for 
the best plans for school buildings. 

In these edifices there is to be abundance of 
fresh air, and no draughts; there is to be plenty 
of light, without the least glare. The school- 
rooms are all to be nicely warmed by nine 
o’clock, and never to get too hot at any part of 
the day. Everybody is to have a comfortable 
seat; the school-house is to have a good play- 
ground, and if possible, a large open play-room 
for bad weather. Why were we born so soon? 
That is just the kind of school-house to which we 
should like to go. 

_ +> 
For the Companion. 
THE FLAME-BEARER. 
There’s nought so dreary in this world of ours 
But has some spark of beauty lingering near,— 


On frozen mountains bloom the constant flowers, 
And stars above lone sepulchres appear, 


O’er extinct craters, brightly poised, ’tis said, 
Hovers a rare and radiant humming-bird 
Called the flame-bearer,—all save that is dead,— 
Yet, mid the gloom, glad wings are ever heard. 
AMES T, FIELDs. 


—+@>r-— 
RESULT OF THE ENGLISH ELEC- 
TIONS. 

The questions to be decided by the English 
people at the election just finished, have recently 
been explained in the Companion. It remains, in 
view of the result, to note its effect upon the new 
Parliament and the Queen’s Empire. 

To the surprise of every one, the election has 
completely reversed the recent state of English 
politics. In the last Parliament, the Tories had 
about fifty majority in the House of Commons. 
In the new body, their rivals, the Liberals, have 
a majority over both Tories and Home Rulers of 
between twenty and thirty; and if we count the 
Home Rulers as Liberals (since they will proba- 
bly on many questions vote with that party), the 
Liberal majority will prove to be not far from one 
hundred. 

It is a fact worth noting that the Home Rulers, 
who counted fifty-six in the last Parliament, will 
have about seventy in the new. This Irish party 
will therefore wield more power, and will un- 
questionably give more trouble to British legisla- 
tors. 

The immediate sequel of the elections is that 
Lord Beaconsfield gives up the power he has 
wielded for the past six years, and gives place to 
a Liberal premier and cabinet. When the new 
Parliament meets in May, it will find itself led by 
Liberal ministers in both houses. 

What will the Liberals do with their newly- 
gotten authority? We may be sure of several 
things they are likely to do, differently from 
their predecessors. 

Their foreign policy will be less active and ag- 
gressive. They will not be so unfriendly to and 
distrustful of Russia. They will cease interfer- 
ing so much with continental affairs. They are 
not likely to maintain such confidential relations 
with Austria. They will be more favorable to 
the claims of Greece on the Greek territory, 
which is still ruled by the Sultan. They will 
more heartily encourage the Bulgarians and Rou- 
melians in their new state of semi-self-govern- 
ment. 

On the other hand, it is probable that the Lib- 
erals will not seek to disturb the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, made by Lord Beaconsfield, which three 
years ago insured peace in Europe. They will 
probably retain Cyprus. They will seek to main- 
tain tranquillity abroad. They will, no doubt, 
withdraw the British troops from Afghanistan, 
and stop the war there, as soon as that country 
can safely be left to itself. 

Greater changes are likely to occur in the home 
than in the foreign policy of Great Britain. 

The Tories have done little in the way of home 
reform, during the past six years. Their policy 
has been to leave matters as nearly as possible as 
they are; to “let well enough alone;’’ not to dis- 
turb the people by undertaking serious changes. 





On the other hand, the Liberals have professed 
great zeal and a great desire to effect certain im- 
portant reforms; and have promised the people 
that if they returned to power, these reforms 
should be undertaken. 

Among them is the further extension of the 
suffrage, by making the qualification the same in 
the counties as in the boroughs. At present, 
every Englishman who rents a house, of what- 
ever value, in a borough, may vote; but if he 
lives in a county, he cannot vote unless he is 
‘“‘yated,’’ or taxed for the support of the poor, at 
least ten pounds a year. The Liberals propose to 
give him a vote if he simply owns or rents a 
house. 

Another reform is likely to be some change in 
the land laws, both in England and in Ireland; 
a change favorable to the tenant, and restricting 
the present powers of the landlord. The question 
of Irish education, and, in genera!, of an improve- 
ment in the condition of the Irish people, is sure 
to be brought prominently forward; while the 
temperance question will be urged, and will di- 
vide the Liberals as well as the Tories. 

The Liberal is not as united a party as the 
Tories. It consists of « whig, or mederate wing, 
and a radical wing. There are Liberals, too, who 
support the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield, 
and agree with their own party on all otler 
points. This fact will make it more difficult for 
the Liberal chiefs to hold their followers together. 
Each faction is likely to pull against the other. 
For this reason, the prospect of a continuance of 
the Liberals in power fora long time is not as 
good as was the prospect before Lord Beacons- 
field six years ago. 

~ +> —_ 
PROMPT ACTION, 

A physician in Philadelphia was wakened one night 
lately by the sound of stealthy steps in his lower 
hall. Going noiselessly to the top of the stairs he 
saw a masked man, powerfully built and armed, go- 
ing into his dining-room, where the plate was kept. 
The doctor had neither pistol nor weapon of any kind 
in the house, but he had a cool head and ready wit, 
which are frequently a better defence than bullets. 

He remembered that there was in his chamber a 
large paper-bag, in which crackers had been brought 
from the grocer’s. Going back for it, he inflated it, 
passed softly down the stairs, and then exploding it, 
with a loud report, by striking it against the wall, 
he leaped upon the burglar, shouting, “You’re my 
prisoner!” 

The thief dropped upon his knees, crying out, “I’m 
shot! I’m a dead man!” In the scuffle which fol- 
lowed he managed to escape, but the doctor’s cool- 
ness and paper-bag saved his plate. 

Another instance of the value of composure and 
prompt action in an emergency occurred last sum- 
mer at a bathing-ground on the New Jersey coast. 
A stout heavy man was seized with cramp in the surf, 
and was carried beyond the shore breakers. 

There was no one on the beach but some ladies and 
half-a-dozen boys, none of whom were good swim- 
mers. The man threw up his hands for help and 
sank, while all the spectators but one stood paralyzed 
with horror. This was a lad of twelve, who quickly 
and calinly gave a few directions to his comrades. 
They obeyed. 

A rope which was used by the bathers was an- 
chored on the beach, and the boys, taking the end, 
swam out with it. It was just half long enough to 
reach the drowning man, but the lads formed a line 
with their joined hands, reached him and brought 
him in. 

Cool thoughtfulness is of more value in the pres- 
ence of danger than desperate spurts of courage. A 
boy can teach it to himself. When the danger comes, 
let him remember the maxim, ‘Keep cool. Who is 
afraid is lost.” 

That instantaneous pause for reflection, nine times 
in ten, will show him how to overcome the peril. 
+o 

HORRID CRUELTY. 

Look at that young lady, nineteen years of age, 
who cannot read a newspaper without an eye-glass 
upon her pretty nose! She intended to go to Phila- 
delphia last year to study medicine, but the failure 
of her eye-sight prevented her from going, and her 
brightest hopes of the future are clouded over. 
At nineteen, too! 

Why? Because her parents were cruelto her. She 
liked to sit up late in the night reading fine print by 
a kerosene lamp, and they had the cruelty to let her 
do it. 

The worst possible cruelty is to let children have 
their own way, when their own way does them harm. 

There is a lonely man in a handsome house, from 
whom his wife has fled, worn out by many years of 
abuse and violence. From babyhood to manhood, 
that man was ruthlessly spoiled by cruel parents. 
They flattered him, laughed at his outbursts of pas- 
sion, supported him in his rebellious and vulgar inso- 
lence at school. 

With his little brain and his big passions, it was im- 
possible to live with him on fair terms. It would 
have been less cruel to have killed him in his baby 
innocence than to have let him grow up so. 

This is not an imaginary case. We will mention 
one instance of his father’s cruelty, which was known 
at the time to a considerable number of persons be- 
sides his own family. When he was a young man of 
about twenty years of age, his father gave him every 
Monday morning a check for a hundred dollars, as 
his week’s spending money. Untrained as he was, 
you can imagine how foolishly and wickedly he used 
it. Itis hard to believe that a parent could be so 
cruel as this. But terrible things are done in this 
world of which the world does not hear. 

There are many forms of cruelty. Harsh words, 





harsh blows, hard fare, hard work, all these are 
sometimes cruel; but ordinarily the pain they inflict 
is of short duration. The cruelty of which we now 
speak may give pleasure for an hour, pain for seventy 
years, and shame for generations. 

Remember this when you are crossed and denied. 
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There are apeervens a million eons in the United 
States—perhaps there are ten millions—who would 
give half of all they possess to get the mischief un- 
done which was done to them in childhood and youth 
by this kind of cruelty. Bad eyes; weak digestion; 
round shoulders; ruined teeth; early decay; low 
tastes; painful recollections; shameful ignorance; 
urgoverned temper; gloom; distrust; envy; mean- 
ness; hate; these all result from the cruelty of letting 
the young have their own way, when their way is 
wrong. There is no cruelty so cruel as that. 
-——_—-—+@y»-—_—___—_— 


“THE SAME CANTEEN.” 

Some of our readers may remember “Corporal 
Miles hereeen dl famous song, ‘We drank out of the 
same canteen.’’ It was one of the best lyrics of coim- 
radeship written during the war, and a fitting com- 
panion for the popular song of the Western army, 
“Comrade, touch the elbow.” 

The “canteen” song was recalled by reading sev- 
eral incidents of the pursuit of Johnston by Grant’s 
army, after the fall of Vicksburg. The Confederate 
prisoners, going to a camp of parole, marched for 
several days side by side with the Union troops, who 
were pursuing their retreating comrades. 

A few hours before they had been intent on killing 
each other. But there was no jeering nor boasting 
hurled from the line of “blue” at the silent line of 
“gray.’’ On the contrary, many little acts of kind- 
ness were offered by a “blue”? and accepted by a 
“gray.” 

Though not comrades, they “drank out of the same 
canteen,” and the well-filled haversack of the Union- 
ist was open tothe Confederate, whenever he wanted 
a “bite.” 

“T recall,” says an eye-witness, “how a soldier, ob- 
serving one of the prisoners footsore, weary with 
the march, and almost fainting, relieved him by tak- 
ing from him his heavy burden, and fastening it on 
top of his own, carrying it for miles. The prisoners, 
seeing the incident, cheered, and I think more than 
one honest, kindly man of the stranger train was 
touched to tears.” 

Brave men, though glowing with victory, seldom 
vaunt themselves before foes saddened by defeat. 

—_ +o = 
TRAINED TO DANCE. 

In foreign countries there are many kinds of 
schools with which we in this country are unac- 
quainted. In Italy, for example, there are schools in 
which boys and girls are trained, from early child- 
hood, a3 dancers for the stage. These are said to be 
the hardest and severest schools in the world. 

The children begin to prepare for entrance into 
them at the age of six years. At eight years, a large 
number apply for admittance, and submit to a com- 
petitive trial of their skill. Out of two or three hun- 
dred applicants, the Royal Academy of Italy selects 
every year twelve boys and forty-four girls for ad- 
mission. 

The training in this school lasts eight years, during 
which thé pupils receive small salaries from the Gov- 
ernment. They are kept practising from seven in 
the morning until noon, and they are required to per- 
form many painful and extremely difficult exercises. 

The training is so severe that the legs of the pupils 
are apt to grow large and clumsy. Some of them 
run to leg in the most extraordinary manner, so that 
they are spoiled for the stage. Occasionally, during 
their eight years’ schooling, they are required to per- 
form in the public theatre. After all this expensive 
and laborious and worse than useless training, a really 
beautiful dancer, like Taglione, is very rarely pro- 
duced. 


= 
A PLEASANT INCIDENT. 


One of the pleasing incidents of M. de Lesseps’ 
stay among us was the visit he paid to the Institute 


Charlier in New York. 

All of the students—about two hundred and twen- 
ty-five in number—were assembled in their beautiful 
chapel. When M. Charlier, the principal of the 
school, conducted M. de Lesseps to the platform, the 
boys rose; and they remained standing while their 
guest addressed them in the French language on the 
proposed Darien Canal. As French is the language 
of this school, he had a pleased and attentive 
audience, The speaker himself was not less grati- 
fied. 

“T never,” said he, in conclusion, “enjoyed making 
a speech so much as I have this one.” 

We can hardly wonder that he should have been 
delighted to find, so far from his native land, an 
audience of two hundred and twenty-five boys and 
young men, all able to understand his langnage, 
taught by French professors, in French methods, 
and occupying a school edifice almost unequalled in 
the world for beauty and convenience. 

= — +> a 
GREEK WOMEN. 

An English lady, longa resident of one of the Greek 
provinces of Turkey, says the virtues of the Greek 
women exceed their faults. Their most striking 
faults are those which characterize many of their sex 
who live in civilized Europe and America. They ar 
fond of dress and display, and are jealous of their 
better-dressed neighbors. 

The lady once lived neighbor to the niece of an 
archbishop of the Greek Church. Taking the English 
woman into her confidence, the niece confessed that, 
on promenade days, when all the town was on the 
street, she stationed her servant so as to inspect the 
toilet of the wife of the richest citizen. As the wife 
was the niece’s rival in dress, she (the niece) adopted 
this stratagem in order that she might learn her cos- 
tume, and dress so as to eclipse her. 

So far is this envious rivalry carried in dress, that 
the English woman says she has known many a fam- 
ily to live poorly and dress meanly at home, so that 
the women may display an elegant costume in public. 
In this respect, also, the Greek women will find many 
among their civilized sisters to keep them company. 





a +o 
SIGNALING BY ILLUMINATED STEA 
Those who have watched at night a train of cars 
have noticed how brightly the steam from the loco- 
motive shines when the furnace-door is opened. It 
is proposed to use this fact in navigation. Experi- 





ments have demonstrated that a properly prepared 
light thrown upon the steam rushing from the funnel 
of a steamer makes the illumination so vivid that it 
can be seen at long distances. An arrangement of 
flashes—as one, two or three—or of different colored 
flashes will furnish a series of signals by which steam- 
ers can communicate with each other at night, though 
many miles apart. 

The method is also applicable to sailing vessels. 
The brilliant light can also be thrown upon the sails, 
which so reflects it that it can be seen from afar. 

The advantage of such a mass of light over isolated 
lamps is evident. It will, doubtless, lessen the dan- 
ger of collision at sea. 


+> 


SQUEAKING BOOTS. 

A correspondent tells in the Musical World an in- 
cident about Rubinstein, the famous pianist. The 
kind of man who was the occasion of the incident 
is very well known to all concert-goers. The writer 
says: 


It was good to see the 
awakened, and to hear the applause and almost ac- 
claim which greeted him as he finished. 

It was well known that he never responded to an 
encore, but the evident desire of the audience seemed 
to touch him a little, and he kindly and graciously 
came back, and with almost a smile on his face, began 
that beautiful “Nocturne” of Chopin’s in F sharp. 

His mood was a very responsive one just then, and 
he gave to the te nder, dre ainy thought a new charm. 
It was a beautiful moment, the player rapt, absorbed, 
the listeners intensely silent, when suddenly the spell 
was broken. 

The inevitable man with squeaky boots, who fre- 
quents all public entertainments, and who never has 
the good breeding to sit one out, was here, and just 
at this impressive moment deemed it his duty to 
leave. 

So, during one of the softest and most impressive 
passages, this individual got up and prepared to travel 
the whole length of the circular gallery. soon as he 
started Rubinstein’s face lost its rapt look, and he 
seemed annoyed; but when the man arrived in the 
centre, opposite him, he could bear it no longer, and 
taking his hands from the keys, and looking up at the 
disturber, said in audible German,— 

“What does that stupid fellow mean by his eternal 
walking about? It is impossible to play!’ and he 
arose and left the piano. It was a just rebuke. 


genuine enthusiasm he 
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AN ABSTRACTED SCHOLAR. 

The devotion of scholars to their studies often be- 
gets an abstraction of mind that is amusing. Dr. 
White, a former professor of Hebrew at Oxford, 
once undertook to preach for a friend, at a village 
several miles distant. The friend offered him his 
horse to ride, which he accepted. But after riding a 
mile or two, he thought, not being used to the saddle, 
that it would be more comfortable to walk. Dis- 
mounting, he slipped the bridle over his arm, and 
trudged along. On approaching a turnpike gate, the 
following dialogue took place: 

Dr. W.—Halloa, Master Gate-keeper. 
you open the gate for me? 

Gate-keeper—Open the gat! 
be beside yourself, 

Dr. W.—Open it, I say, immediately, and don’t 
keep me and ny horse waiting here. 

Gate-keeper—That’s a good ‘un. You and your 
horse! dunna you think that side-gat is big enough 
for you to pass through? And as ‘for your horse, | 
can’t see nothing like one, unless it be that there 
briddle on your arm! 

Dr. W.—Dear me! how can it be? What has hap- 
pened to the poor creature? Sure enough, here is 
the bridle, but what can have become of the horse? 
The horse W was found quietly grazing, a mile or so 
back, where, unbeknown to the abstracted scholar, 
he had slipped his bridle. 


Why don’t 


Why, maun, you must 


+o, = 
STOPPING A STEAMBOAT. 


We have been told of trains of cars that have 
stopped by grasshoppers. 


been 
A parallel to this is the 


| following nautical incident reported by a correspond- 


ent of the Western Morning News, who gives an in- 
teresting description of the voyage of the Crocodile. 
He says: 


On September twenty-first the ship crossed the 
equator early in the morning. On the following 
night a most curious circumstance occurred, which 
would hardly be credited. 

The ship was stopped by jellyfish, which, shortly 

after one o'clock, appeared in myriads as far as the 
eye could reach, and the thousands of luminous bod- 
ies floating upon the water gave it the appearance of 
a scene from fairyland. 
Some of the fish got into the strainers of the con- 
densers and blocked the holes so that the water could 
not enter, and the result was that the vacuum went 
down and then disappeared entirely. The conden- 
sers afterward became so heated that we had to stop 
steaming altogether, take off the strainers and clear 
them. 

Three attempts were made to steam, and each 
failed from the same cause. In this way we were de- 
layed no less than five hours; but at daybreak the 
fish sank, and the ship was able to proceed. The 
same thing occurred again on the following night, 
the ship being delayed four hours. 


~~ 


WAITING FOR A READER. 

When Kepler, the astronomer, published the book 
announcing his discovery of the laws which govern 
the motions of the planets, he said, “It may well wait 
a century fora reader, as God has waited six thonsand 
years foran observer.” A great mathematician of 
the present day is, according to the New York Tri- 
‘une, gifted with a similar patience: 


Of one mathematical work written by the venera- 
ble and accomplished Prof. Peirce, of Harvard, he 
himself says that there is only one man living be- 
sides himself who could read it and understand it; 
and of another work he says that only one man be- 
sides himself has read it and understood it. A math- 
ematician, the professor says, is not really known 
while he is alive; he must wait for history to do him 
justice and establish his real worth and scientific 
position. 

+e 
“SET” AND “SIT.” 

This humorous illustration of an improper use of 
the word set may remind our readers that hens set, 
and men sit: 


The members of a country court once debated as to 
how long they should set to dispose of the business be- 
fore them. Three weeks were at last determined on. 

“Why, in the name of wonder,” remarked a wag at 
the bar, “do they not set four weeks, like other 
geese?” 

——_+@>— 

A YOUNG man sent twenty-five cents to a New- 
Yorker for the purpose of learning “how to get along 
without a blotter in writing,” and received this an- 





swer: “Write with a pencil,” 





“Brown's Bronchial Troches,” when allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, havea direct influence on the in- 
flamed parts, allaying Pulmonary Irritation, and giving 
relief in Coughs, Colds, and the various Throat Troubles to 
which Sing and Public Speakers are liable. 





(Com. 





Just Issued. ‘The Young Marooners on 


EQUAL To | 


| the Coast of Florida.” It relates the 
adventures of tour children cast upon an 
ROBINSON | oninhabited island; something useful on 

| every page. Sent by mail for $1.50. 
CRUSOE. © Alfred Martien, 29 So. 7th St., Phila. Pa. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insufli- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. F. Crosby, 666 6th Ave., 





New York. _By Druggists or mail $1. 
GREAT PRAISE. 
Mr. ALBERT G, Mann, of Cottage Home, Ilinois, 


Says: 
“For three or more years I have been prostrated with 
Kidney Disease; at times I was not able to put my boots 
on; my Wife often pulled them on for me. I was not so 
bad at all times, but never knew what it was to be easy in 
my back until I commenced to use HUNT'S REMEDY, 
and I cheerfully say that it is the best Medicine for Kid:ey 
and Liver diseases that I ever knew, and I 
give it great praise.” Trial size, 75 cents, 
Druggists. 


AN 


am bound to 
Sold by all 





OPEN LETTER.--- IT SPE AKS FOR 
ITSELF. - 
West Townsnenp, Vr. 
he papers reports of the 
Tam induced to tell “what I 
*and I fancy the “snuff” and “inhal- 
ing-tube” makers (mere dollar grabbers) would be glad if 
they could emblazon a similar cure in the papers. For 26 
years I suffered with catarrh. The nasal pa > became 
completely closed. “Snuff,” “dust,” “ashes,” “inhaling- 
tubes” and “sticks” wouldn’t work, though at intervals I 
would sniff up the so-called catarrh snuff, until I became a 
valuable tester for such medicines. I gradually grew worse, 
and no one can know how much I suffered, or what a mis- 
erable being I was. My head ached over my eyes so that I 
was confined tomy bed for many successive days, suffering 
the most intense pain, which at one time lasted continu- 
ously for 168 hours. All sense of smell and taste gone, sight 
and hearing impaired, body shrunken and weakened, ner- 
vous system shattered, and constitution broken, and [ was 
hawking and spitting seven-eighths of the time. 
for death to relieve me of my suffering. A favorable no- 
tice in some paper of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy induced 
me to purchase a package, and use it with Dr. Pierce's 
Nasal Douche, which applies the remedy by hydrostatic 
pressure, the only way compatible with common-sense, 
Well, my dear sir, it did not cure me in three-fourths of a 
second, nor in one hour or month, but in less than eight 
minutes I was relieved, and in three months entirely cured, 
and have remained so for over sixteen months. While 
using the Catarrh Remedy, I used Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery to purify my blood and strengthen my 
stomach. [also kept my liver active and bowels regular 
by the use of his Pleasant Purgative Pellets. If my expe 
rience will induce other sufferers to seek the same means 
of relief, this letter will have answered its purpose, 

Yours truly, Ss. D. REMICK, 


DEAR Sirn:—Having read in 
remarkable cures of cats urh, 
Know about catarrh,’ 








” 


I prayed 








$5.40 FOR $3.00. 


Before we advance the price of the Holly Scroll 
Saw we make this liberal offer, and we want every boy 
and girl in the United States to take advantage of it, as it 


can never be repeated after the present supply of Hollys is 
gone. 








NICKEL 
PLATED 
TABLE, 
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In offering this Saw to the public, 
we feel that perfection, as near a3 


possible, has been attained. 





The Holly will 
cut ivory, horn, - 
pearl, shell, gold, 
brass, and all 
kinds of wood. 


THE OFFER. 
every purehaser of our Holly Saw, 
29th and the time 

he Companion, we will give free with each Holly— 


To between April 


you see the advance in price noticed in 


18 Griffin’s Patent Saw Blades, 
100 Full-Sized Bracket Patterns, 
2 Stubs Drills, 
200 Miniature Patterns, 
1 Manual of Sawing 2nd Wood-Carving, 
1 Sheet of Impression Paper. 

You could not purchase these 
United States for less than $2.40, 
WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER. 

Since the price of the Holly Saw was placed at $3, stock 
and laber have advanced from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. As soon as present contracts have expired, we shall 
be obliged to pay a large advance for the saws. Now we 
shall dislike exceedingly to advance prices, but we can see 
no help for it. Other manufacturers advanced their prices 
six months ago. Now we wish to give all 


A FAIR WARNING, 


And as long as the present supply of Holly Saws lasts, 
we shall let you have them for $3, and give free the 
$2.40 WORTH 
Designs, &c., &c. You will gain nothing by 


articles in any store in the 













of Blades, 
waiting. 
We now offer the HOLLY SCROLL SAW with the fol- 
lowing improvements: 1, Nickel-Plated Table, 2, 24 Inches 
Swing. (No other saw has over 18 inches.) 3, A Solid Emery 
Wheel. 4, Improved Adjustable Clamps. 5, A Saw-Strainer. 
All Western orders shipped from our Western store- 








house. Send all money and orders to 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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NV/TH INSTRUCTIONS For SHOPPING BY MAIL- 


| OHN WANAMAKE 
GRAND DEPO . 

b PHILADELPHIA. 
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“Tarot? Wore Wie Mattress 


Safety, Durability and Comfort. 

No bedding is required for softness; 
enough is required for warmth. For hot weather it is un- 
} equalled—cool, comfortable, healthy. Jn cold weathera 
} light Hair Mattress upon Woven Wire he extreme of 

luxury. Itis the best Mattress in use. Investigate its merits; 
| Circulars free to any address, Write to 

THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS Co., 

175 1-2 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 


in the cool seasons 























(+ <iaM. C., and hundreds 
» MS of others use them. 





Send for Circularto ™ . 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., New Haven, 


Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


Conn. 


| | BEST CABINET OR PARLOR OR- 
| MASON GANS IN THE WORLD; winners of 
highest distinction at EVERY WORLD’s 


FAIR FOR THIRTEEN YEARS. 
$57, $66, $84, $108, 


Prices, $51, 
and upward, 
Also for easy payments, $5 a month, or 
$6 38a quarter and upward, Catalogues 
free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
No. 154 Tremont Street, BOSTON; No. 
46 East Jith Street (Union Square), NE WwW 
YORK 0.250 Wabash Av., CHICAGO, 


AND 


HAMLIN 
ORGANS 


For Young 
or Old, 


=) 
to 3500, 













a Do Your Own 
. a 
Printing! 
&3 Press for cards, envelopes, ete. 
14 other $8. S$l4, $25, S44, Ke. 
Type 
tions. 
vertising. Money made 
p vlace jobbing or running 


gue of presses, type, 
Helsey & Co. 





se tting easy by printed instrue- 
Do your own printing and ad- 
fast in ¢ 





rds, &e., 
, Mer ide n, Conn. 


WATERS’ E ? PIANOS aut AND, ORGANS! I 


ST AMANSHI 
and DU RABILITY tT NSU ARPASSE D. 
RANTED SIX YEARS. 
and Cover, & 160t0 8400. 
Stool, 845, &5 : 


sti LINps. 





Ww ryt 
New PIANOS, Stool, 
‘New ORGANS, with 

50, S60, S75, S82, R90, 8100, 
—— d for [LLLUSTRATED CATA= 
LO i1ENTS WANTED. SECOND HAND 
cmmamane at BARGAINS; Monthly Instat- 
ments received. HORACE WATERS & CO., 
826 Broadway. NeweYork. P P.O. Box 3,530. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because vou can 
ride it more miles ina day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 

THE POPE oe co. 


85 Summer Street, » Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat, 
No matter what causes the cough, the Weed will 
cureit, Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and nervous prostration. Few people know “ssid 
much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and a quiet sleep, 
smooth throat, and easy stomach give the sufferer new 
hopes and new life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$l. Sold by Druggists. Made by 


DONAL D KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 


-LADIES CIRCULARS 












Prairie 
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A TO ANY 

tia ADDRESS 
POND’S EXTRACT 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


sefore “coming of age’ 
accidents, such as cutting 


*all are liable to minor ills and 
of fingers, freezing ears, hands 


or feet, bruises, burns, &c., &c. Nothing will so quickly 
take away the pain, stop bleeding, or heal a wound, as 
POND’S EXTRACT. It is the children’s friend, Ask 
your mother to keep it always in the house. Bites and 
stings of insects are almost immediately cured by its ap- 
plication. Be sure to use the gennine, If your druggist 





says he has some other preparation just as good, tell him 
you want POND’S or none at all. 
You will not then be disappointed, 
|} TOILET SOAP. It is excellent. 
chapped har 


No imitation is as good, 
e Pond’s Extract 
You will never get 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


So.oBr ALL DEALERS TuwRouGcHourT Tne WORLO, 
GOLO MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878, 
address for best Chromo 


“ Y i : / . outfit in the world, in con- 


nection with a full line of samples for framing pictures. 
Agents are selling at very low prices, and doubling money. 
Do not lose the greatest chane e « f alifetime. Just at this 
time there are hundreds of pi res to be framed in every 
village, from one to ten in every house. Weare Head- 
quarters for Mouldings, improved Mitre Machines, &c., 

at reduced prices. Descriptive circnlars and an elegant out- 
fit free. Address MAMMOTH FRAME CO., Oxford, Me 


OPIU EATERS Easily Cured 





“reliable Agents to send 














By one that used 


J. 


it for 13 years. Address 
JOS. A, DUNN, Elizabeth, N 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








APRIL 29, 1880. 











For the Companion. 


THE PATHWAY O’ THE SEA. 


Our een, aft whiles, are howden, Lord, 
Tho’ near we are to Thee, 

ut maist o’ a’, we ken ‘Thee not 
By pathway o’ the sea, 


Oh, weep for them that gang awa’, 
An’ let your grief be sair; 

For twice yon sea has ta’en frae me, 
An’ gies them back nae mair. 


Aince mair to see my darling’s face, 
His sweet young lips to kiss! 

But a’ the years I hae to live 
Will never gie me this! 


Sae young he was, dear Lord, to gae 
Yon stormy way, his lane, 
Alane? © thou o’ little faith, 
rhe Lord was wi’ His ain! 





In mercy Thou hast hid frae us 
The knowledge o’ the dree, 

Those fearfu’ hours facing death 
Upo’ the wintry sea. 


Sae mony souls went up to God 
Yon awfw’ Sabbath Day, 

The stormy sea a’ maist might be 
lhe angel’s Shining Way. 











Yet after whiles my heart cries out, 
Abune my better creed, 

“Lord Jesus, if Thou hadst been there, 
My brother had na d’eed!” 


Oh, mind ye, faithless, aching heart, 
Ilow, aince in raging storm, 

Upo’ the waves 0’ Galilee 
He walked in human form; 


An’ in His han’ o? living strength 
Held Peter safe frae death; 

An’ vears, L ken, hae wrought nae change 
In Christ o° Nazareth 


Ihis voice yon stormy Sabbath morn 
Wrought peace frae deepest strife, 
An’ He it was who gied our bairn 
A grander gift than life. 


For in His han’ are life an’ death, 
tle kens whilk wift is best. 

The luve that “lived unto the eud” 
Is surety for the rest, 


Mho’ what He does, like Peter, aft 
At first we manna ken, 

Oh, sure the sweet hereafter comes, 
An’ we shall know it then! 





For aye, ae wondrous word o' Thine 
Rings out abune our dree, 
lhe promise that in yonder Land 
There shall be nae mair sea, 
M. L, DEMAREST. 
+> 
For the Companion, 
SUNDAY LEGS. 

Old Zack lived in Virginia. He was a veteran 
of the last war, and supported himself by doing 
‘chores’ for the neighborhood. In one of his 
many battles he lost a leg, and limped around on 
a wooden substitute. It was not one of the new 
patent legs, but a right old-fashioned broom-han- 
dle stick, fitted with leather straps to the stump 
of tlesh. 

Old Zack was well by his “walk and 
conversation’’ ainong all the townspeople. In 
cabins, and by the wayside, it was not an unusual 
thing to see a group around this lame leader, tis- 
tening to his stories of the battle-field. 

They were marvellous tales of adventure, some 
probable, but many more impossible. But old 
Zack had teld them so many times that like 
other story-tellers, he had actually come to be- 
lieve them true. And yet he was respected, be- 
cause every one knew that the good old soul had 
no intention of lying. The marked thing about 
all his reminiscences was that Old Zack was the 
centre of every picture. In storming a besieging 
party, on scout or picket service, on the march, 
orin the camp, to his own way of thinking, no 
one stood higher than he. It an amiable 
weakness, —that vanity of his,—though in younger 
folk it would have been a blemish 

And yet everybody liked old Zack. The good 
people of the town watched the wear of the old 
wooden leg, and thinking it dangerous for Zack 
to use it any longer, sent to Richmond and 
bought for him a brand-new one, with springs 
and joints and toes. It had all the modern im- 
provements. 

Zack was apparently delighted with his pres- 
ent. He wore it one day, but seemed to be con- 
science-stricken over the extravagance. The 
next day he appeared on the streets with the old 
broom-handle buckled on his stump. ‘The first 
of his friends who met him with remonstrance 
received for reply,— 

“De ole leg will do berry well for de week- 
days, but de new leg shall be presarved for de 
Sundays.” 

Who has not heard of Sunday clothes, Sunday 
faces, and Sunday manners? But Sunday legs 
are a novelty. Perhaps so in name, but not in 
fact. We all know people who hobble around, 
week after week and year after year, on a poor 
week-day principle. that may without warning 
break and give its ownera serious fall. Don't do 
it any reader. Use the strong Sunday 
legs every day if you would be safe. Carry the 
words of the Book into the week; then 
“shall the lame man leap like an hart.” 

Sreruen H. Tyna, Jr., DD. 
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longer, 
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+e 
CHIVALRY OF A BRIGAND. 
‘I thought,” 
the 


Burke, indignant at 
Antoinette, “‘that ten 


exclaimed 


execution of Marie 


thousand swords must have leaped from their} 


seabbards t 
her with insult. 


look that threatened 


” 


,navenge evena 


But the age of chivalry is gone 
If the orator had heen acquainted with the semi- 


| savage Albanians, he might have contrasted them 
with the “nation of men of honor and of cava- 
liers,"’ who suffered a Queen to be guillotined. 
These semi-savages hold women in such respect 
‘that a traveller escorted by a woman may jour- 

ney unharmed in the wildest regions. An insult 

to a woman, even if it be trivial, is wiped out in 
| blood. 


Two lads at a village fountain threw stones at 
an Albanian girl and broke her pitcher. Her 
friends, holding her honor insulted, quarrelled 
with the boys’ friends. <A fight ensued, in which 
sixty persons lost their lives. 

The Ghegs, a robust, manly race, inhabiting 
| Upper Albania, are natural brigands. If a Gheg 
is short of money, and has no better means of 
getting some, he ‘‘takes to the road.” 

Meeting 2 man on the highway, he says to him, 
‘Des dour” (stand still). If the man obeys, he is 
quietly robbed, and allowed to depart in peace. 
If he resists, the Gheg cuts his throat or shoots 
him dead. But if he is accompanied by a wom- 
an, he is cordially saluted and suffered to pass on 
unmolested. 

The wife of an English consul was once jour- 
neying across Albania, accompanied by a native 
dignitary and an escort. While lunching in a 
mountain gorge, « savage-looking Albanian, fol- 
lowed by several armed men, approached. ‘The 
dignitary turned pale, and the escort seized their 
guns. 

3ut the Albanians, gracefully putting their 
hands on their breasts, uttered the word, ‘‘Wel- 
come!’ The chieftain inquired whe the lady 
was, and expressed his astonishment at her cour- 
age in venturing so far. 

Accepting an invitation to lunch, he dipped a 
piece of bread in salt and ate it. The party knew 
then that they were safe. When the lady’s horse 
was brought up, the chief held the stirrup while 
she mounted, 

After they had gone a distance, the dignitary 
informed the lady that the man who had gallantly 
assisted her to mount was the most terrible of 
Albanian brigands. ‘‘He respects none but your 
sex,"’ added the dignitary, ‘‘guided, I presume, 
by the superstition, or, jet ne say, point of honor, 
that it is cowardly and unlucky vo attack women.” 
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ATHENIAN VOCAL CULTURE. 

As our readers doubtless know, Demosthenes 
was in the habit of practising the rules ‘of vocal 
culture on the sea-shore, and with pebbles in his 
mouth, ‘The Athenians were fastidious as to 
pronunciation and emphasis and tones, and De- 
mosthenes would, therefore, have failed as an 
orator if he had not pleased their ears before at- 
tempting to instruct and rouse them. A writer 
on voeal physiology shows how attentive the 
Athenians were to vocal culture: 


Distinct from the duties of the rhetoricians 
were those of a functionary termed the phonuscus, 
|} or voice-trainer. The sphere of this professiona! 

seems to have extended to the cultivation of the 
| voice both for speech and song, but from a purely 
; physieal point of view. 
| It is probable, indeed, that all respectable 
; youths took lessons from such a master, as the 
Athenians were excessively attentive to accent and 
tone of voice, and altered the ‘‘ss’’ to “‘tt’’ in their 
words, from a dislike to the hissing sound of the 
former. 

The phonascus taught his pupils the most re- 
fined mode of pronunciation, the proper modula- 
tions and inflections of the voice, and superin- 
tended classes in the daily practice of systematic 
exercises. Such exercises were undertaken in 
the morning, when fasting, as a belief prevailed 
that the voice would be injured if exerted after 
eating. 

The object of the voice-practice was to soften 
the natural asperities of the vocal organs, or to 
strengthen the chest and throat by reciting or 
singing verses to 1 kind of scale. 

The pupils were required to have their verses, 
preferably epic or iambic, learned by heart, and 
manuals containing extracts suitable for the pur- 
pose were published. 

When about to recite, they commenced gradu- 
ally by repeating detached sentences of the verses 
at short intervals, during which they walked 
nbont, 

\fterward, they proceeded to declamation, or 
vociferation, as it was called, at first on the bass 
notes, making the voice descend as low as pos- 
sible. ‘Then the tones were raised in a measured 
manner until the highest pitch was reached, 
whence a gradual descent was made back again 
to the gravest notes. 

Fora singing exercise the practice must have 
been very similar. 








A WEARY OLD PILGRIM. 
The St. Louis Republican tells this surprising 
story of what a poor old lady did and endured 
last winter for mother-love: 


The weather without was growing cool, and 
midnight was near at hand. Officer Durdy had 
picked up the fire in the stove, closed tight the 
door that leads into the Third District station and 
had sat down, when there came a soft rap on the 
door. 

He had scarcely shouted, ‘Come in!’’ when 
there entered an old woman, gray-haired, wrin- 
kled and bent. She had a five-year-old boy on 
her back, and several packs besides. Around her 
neck hung a necklace made up of pots and pans. 

She wanted a night’s lodging. It was given 
her, and she lay down on the hard boards to sleep. 
Before she closed her eyes a Republican reporter 
happened along. Sergeant Reedy, who has a 
heart open to help a poor man or woman along in 
the world, called the reporter back and pointed to 
the sad sight. 

“Lady,” he said, “if you are not too tired, tell 
this man your story.”” 

The woman lay still, but her lips moved. Her 
name was Elizabeth Evans. She came from 
Philadelphia, Pa., and was bound for Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Two years ago her daughter had left Philadel- 
phia to go to Lawrence, and had left her little 
son behind with grandmother. Grandmother got 
very lonely living in Philadelphia all alone, and 
asked her daughter to come back there to live. 

The daughter was poor and sick and could not 
come, and asked the grandmother to come out 
there. 





} 





Grandmother's whole life was wrapped up in 
that daughter, but how could she go so far with- 
out money? Another letter came. Daughter 
wanted to see her boy and grandmother. Wouldn't 
they come? 

So the poor grandmother sold out all the traps 
they could not carry, put the rest on her back 


with her boy, and started on her journey. That 
was nine weeks ago. 
Over hilland dale she trudged along. Some- 


times she grew weary and ready to faint, but 
like the sailor, she saw that beacon light ahead, 
and it gave her renewed courage and strength. 
When her little store of money was all gone she 
begged enough bread to feed the boy and herself 
with. She was more than sixty years of age. 


+r 
For the Companion. 


YOUNG AMERICA. 
(A FACT.) 
“Come hither, you madeap darling!” 
I said to my four-year-old. 
“Pray what shall be done to the bad, bad girl 
Who will not do as she’s told ? 
Too well you love your own wee way, 
While little you love to mind; 
But mamma Knows what is best for you 
And isn’t she always kind ?” 


So I told her of “‘Casabianea,” 
And the fearful burning ship. 

“Do you think,” said I, “such a child as that 
His mother would have to whip?” 

And my heart went ont with the story sad 
Of this boy so nobly brave, 

Who would not dare to disobey, 
Even his life to save, 


rhen her eyes grew bright as the morning, 
And they seemed to look me through. 
Ah—ah, thought I, you understand 
The lesson I have in view, 
“Now what do you think of this lad, my love? 
Tell all that is in your heart,” 
“T fink,’’ she said, “he was drefful good, 
But he wasn’t the least bit smart!” 
JULIA M. Dana. 


4Or 
FOOD FOR THE SICK. 

The following advice as to administering food 
to the sick deserves the attention of nurses and 
of all who are called upon to look after nervous 
patients: 

It is a great mistake to have large quantities of 
fruit, biscuits, etc., lying about a sick-room. 

A very few grapes, an orange peeled and di- 
vided, and two or three milk or water biscuits 
are quite enough to have displayed at one time. 

The same may be said of food. 

Ihave often been pained, when visiting some 
of my sick pensioners, to see their friends, with 
well-meant but mistaken kindness, bring large 
basinfuls of horrible compounds, which they dig- 
nify with the name of gruel or sago or tapioca, 
as the case may be. 

The mere sight of the food seemed to set them 
against it. Whereas if a little care had been be- 
stowed upon its preparation, and a small cupful 
provided instead of the large quantity I name, 
they probably would have partaken of it with 
pleasure. 

Another error, committed with the best of in- 
tentions, is to keep asking the patients what they 
would like, if they could take this thing or the 
other. The sickened, wearied expression I have 
often seen flit over the faces of people who are 
recovering from a lingering illness, when their 
officious relatives come teasing them as to their 
requirements! 

Juring the lingering illness of a dear relative, 
I verily believe we made her often eat, just by 
providing dainty morsels of food, displaying them 
temptingly arranged, and taking them to her 
bedside quite unexpectedly. 

If she had been asked could she eat anything, 
I feel confident the answer would have inevitably 
been. ‘“‘No; thanks. I don’t feel at all inclined 
to eat.”’ 

A very simple and expeditious way of cooking 
a little bit of chicken or fish is to butter a paper 
thickly, place the food to be cooked within the 
paper, and place it on the gridiron over a clear 
fire. A very short time suffices to cook it thor- 
oughly, and I have often found that to be eaten 
when all other modes of invalid cookery have 
been tried in vain. 


= +e — —— 
A LOYAL HEN. 

A lady tells, in Chambers’s Journal, a touching 
little story of an affectionate hen, who loyally 
stood by her sick old husband when his other 
wives deserted him. 


In the yard was a game-cock, the most beauti- 
ful bird of the kind I ever saw. He had several 
wives, and it was a curious thing to see the dif- 
ferent airs and graces of the ladies in his train. 

He was an inveterate fighter if he could escape 
from the yard, which was surrounded by a high 
wall. By some means, an accident had happened 
to his foot, and he became lame. My brother, 
who was a medical student, advised us to poultice 
it. 

Mamma undertaking this, Ralph came every 
morning to have his foot dressed, and though evi- 
dently suffering very much, allowed her to attend 
to it. But no improvement came, and the poor 
proud bird began to droop. 

One day we heard a loud noise. A famous 
game-cock had come into the yard when the gate 
was left open, attacked Ralph, and had beaten 
him severely. He was sorely injured, though he 
had defended himself well. 

Mamma picked him up and carried him away, 
but next morning he was out in the yard, warm- 
ing himself in the sun. 

I was very glad I was there to see what I then 
saw, or I could not have believed it. 

Ralph had been beaten. He was no more to be 
honored by his faithless wives. They came first 
one by one, and then all together, looking with 
all the contempt they could display. 

One and another pecked at him; and at last the 
prettiest, and his favorite, went straight up to 
him and gave him a severe dab near his eye. 

But there was one faithful friend among them, 
an awkward, bustling brown hen, with no pre- 
tensions to beauty, who flew to his rescue, stood 
resolutely before the prostrate bird,—for he had 
sunk to the ground as if heartbroken,—and shel- 
tered him with her wings. 

It was useless to leave him in the poultry- 
yard, so he and his faithful brown hen were 
placed in the garden, the tool-house being left 
open for them through the night. 

Some weeks passed, and Ralph grew weaker, 
till one morning we found him dead. A grave 
was dug, and his faithful wife saw him placed in 
it. 


She was taken back to the yard; but she never 
rallied; and a few days after, we saw her lying 
cold and lifeless on the spot where the friend of 
her generous heart lay buried. 


+o, 
CAT FIGHTING A RATTLESNAKE. 
The following tale of an encounter between a 


eat and a rattlesnake is told by a correspondent 
of the Americus (Ga.) Republicun : 


About three weeks ago, during the beautiful 
sunny weather we have had which induced the 
trees to bud and bloom, I was walking in my gar- 
den one morning, thinking about preparing for 
an early start for spring vegetables, when I saw 
a large rattlesaake sunning. 

My first impulse was to go to the house, get a 
gun and kill it. But looking around, I saw a 
very large house cat cautiously creeping upon the 
reptile. Anticipating a fight, and equally de- 
sirous of getting rid of the cat, which killed 
chickens, I concluded to witness his attack upon 
the snake. 

The cat crawled upon its stomach, pulling along 
on its feet, whisking its tail from side to side, and 
every now and then stretching its neck to view 
the snake. 

When about eight or ten feet off, the snake sud- 
denly coiled up, sprung its rattle, faced the cat, 
and darted its forked tongue out rapidly. 

The cat commenced a rapid circle around the 
snake, so fast in fact that the eye could hardly 
keep up with it. At last it got near enough and 
made 2 dart at its enemy, but through providen- 
tial reason went high above the snake, whieh 
Also struck at the cat, thus breaking its coil. 

The cat went too far, and by the time it turned 
to face its foe, the reptile was again coiled and 
ready for the attack. The same method was 
adopted and carried on for four or five times, 
occupying at least half an hour. 

The cat wished to catch the snake, but seemed 
aware that if it missed the neck, it would be cer- 
tain death. 

At the sixth assault they met, and instantly the 
snake was wrapped in several folds around the 
body of the cat, which used its sharp claws with 
deadly effect. 

The cat had been bitten on the head and neck 
several times, and both continued to fight. 

The snake was torn nearly to shreds, but did 
not unloose its coil around its victim. 

The poison was swift and deadly, but before 
the cat died it caught the snake’s head in its 
mouth and crushed it, and fighting they died, the 
snake enwrapping the cat in its coils. 

The snake measured four feet eight inches, and 
had thirteen rattles. 
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THE CHINESE AMBASSADRESS. 
The wife of the Chinese ambassador to the 

French Republic recently attended a party at a 


private house in Paris. A London newspaper 
thus describes her appearance: 


As at first seen, moving forward in her heavi- 
ly lined dress, she looked like the mere animating 
principle of a bale of silk. 
Her black hair was strained back from the face, 
to finish off in a wondrous artistic confusion of 
pins and feathers at the back. 
She is several shades darker than her lord; and 
a thick imposto of white powder struggles unsuc- 
cessfully with this natural gloom. It is the hon- 
estest painting ever seen—there is that to be said 
for it; as scornful of all concealment as the 
painting of a clown, which it so much resembles 
in its thickness and its sickly white. 
It was the same with the little daughter, who 
had not reached the matronly dignity of paint, 
and who was several shades darker than the still 
smaller seven-year-old brother by her side. 
This scrap of humanity had the complexion of 
his papa, the awful Marquis, who maintained im- 
penetrable reserve of look all the evening behind 
is gold-rimmed spectacles. He saluted the la- 
dies with much grace by removing his plumed 
hat and laying it on the table in the drawing- 
room. 
His infant son supplied animation for the whole 
party. He may not have been allowed to laugh 
at the conjurer, but he did it; and at one point he 
made an absurd attempt to raise himself on the 
tip-toe of his clumsy thick-soled boots, which was 
about the best thing in the whole entertainment. 
His mother seemed to enjoy the thing amazing- 
ly. She never took her almond orbs off the con- 
urer. 
‘ There seemed very little mental difference be- 
tween one and another in this section of the 
family. They were all babies. The neble Mar- 

uis may be said to have brought his three chil- 

ren to the féte, instead of his wife and two. The 
daughter was but a smaller mother in frame, and 
> look there was little to distinguish between 
them. 

These Chinese faces are just as young and just 
as old as you please. 

; ——_—--+or— 
“GIVE ME THE STUMPS.” 

An odd way of putting things was that in which a 
gentleman was once informed as to the merits of a 
young lady: 


He was travelling in the same carriage as the pretty 
daughter of a rich Pennsylvania lumber-merchant, 
chatted with her until she grew drowsy, when he va- 
cated his seat for one by the side of a shrewd-looking 
old fellow. 

As they were whirling by a high mountain, his 
neighbor called his attention to it, and went on: “Six 
or eight years ago that mountain was covered with a 
fine forest, worth at least ten thousand dollars. Now 
there are nothing but stumps, and the land is scarcely 
worth a cent. 

“The net produce of that mountain lies over there 
in that seat. It has taken all that lumber which her 
father owned to raise and educate that girl. 

“Some of vou young men, if you were given your 
choice between the mountain yonder, as it now stands, 
and the net produce on that seat, would take the net 
produce; but give me the stumps!” 


_+~@> — 
PORTIONED BY WEIGHT. 


He is a wise father who, having a large family, so 
distributes his money among them as not to cause 
jealousy. One man knew the art. 

About 1770, there was living in London a trades- 
man who had dispos of eleven danghters in mar- 
riage, with each of whom he gave their weight in 
halfpence asa fortune. The young ladies must have 


been bulky, for the lightest of them weighed fifty 





pounds two shillings and eightpence. 







































For the Companion. 
THE PET FROG, 

I once knew a little girl whose heart was so full 
of love that even an ugly, repulsive frog excited 
her affection. 

‘Poor things,’’ she would say, ‘‘everybody 
seeins to dislike them so Grown-up people kill 
and eat them, the boys torture them as if they 
thought they were without feeling; and I don’t 

‘ believe they have any friends at all.” 

This little girl's name was Clara, and often on 
her way to and from school she would bargain 
away the contents of her lunch-basket to some 
idle boy, in exchange for a tortured frog found 
in his possession. 

One day she met Sam Smith, who had tieda 
string to the hind leg of a frog, and was heart- 
lessly pulling and jerking the poor, suffering 
creature. 

‘‘Now, Sam Smith,’’ exclaimed Clara, ‘‘you are 
just the meanest, cruelest boy Lever saw. How 
would you like to be served in that way?” 

‘Don’t suppose I'd care if I was a frog, 
plied Sam. 

“Well, I just wish that some great giant would 
come and tie a big rope around your leg, and 
jerk you just as you jerk that frog. I wouldn't 
be sorry for you one bit. I’dtell him to keep on, 
it was just good for you.” 

“You would, would you? Well then, gee up 
here, old frog. I'll keep on with you; this is just 
good for you.”’ 

“Now, Sam,”’ pleaded Clara, ‘‘please let him 
See, his leg is almost broken.” 

‘What will you give me to quit?” 

“Well, Sam, I haven’t anything now, but I 
will give you something some day.” 

“Oh well, some day isn’t now, so git-a-a-p here, 
old fellow. No business to be an old bull-frog, if 
you don’t want to be tied to a string.”’ 

And Sam gave the poor thing an unmerciful 
twitch which sent him away up in the air. 

Clara pondered a moment, and then said, 
“Sam, I will bring you a nice piece of cake and 
an apple in the morning, if you will give me that 
frog.’’ 

“What do you want of him?” asked Sam. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I guess I'll tome him.” 

“That's just like a girl; pooh, tame a frog. 
You can’t do it; you can tame squirrels and rab- 
bits and such like, but frogs don’t know any- 
thing. Well, what kind of cake will you bring? 
If you'll ’gree to bring jel/y cake, you may have 
him.” 

‘Yes, Sam, I'll coax mother to make some jel- 
ly cake on purpose. So hand him to me. Oh, 
the dear little fellow! Just see, his poor leg is 
bleeding.” 

“What a fuss over an old frog!” exclaimed 
Sam. “Jiminy, I'm glad I aint a girl.” 

Clara wrapped her new pet up in her apron, 
and running home, deposited him in the ducks’ 
pond back of the barn. 

She had resolved to try and tame him; it would 
be so nice, she thought, to have him come hopping 
to meet her when she came out to the pond to see 
him. 

That night there was loud croaking out in the 
duck-pond. No one could tell whether they were 
notes of joy or sorrow, but Clara was confident 
that froggy was holding a solitary jubilee over 
his release from the hands of cruel Sam. At any 
rate, he seemed to enjoy his life very much, and 
it was not long before he appeared really to know 
his little mistress, and would hop out of the 
water up on a stone by her side, as soon as he 
heard her calling him. She named him FEmanci- 
pation. Rather a singular name fora frog, but 
Clara thought it appropriate; for, as she said, he 
had been emancipated from the wicked, hard- 
hearted Sam. She called him ‘‘Mancie”’ for 
short, and her happiness was complete when, af- 
ter a few weeks, he actually hopped after her all 
over the yard. 

One ‘Sunday, just before starting for church, 
she ran out to see if Mancie was all safe, and to 
give him some flies which she had caught. What 

was her horror upon reaching the pond to find 

her pet sitting on a stone with an immense snake 
close by, just ready to spring upon him. Mancie 
was evidently charmed, and in a moment more 
would have been down the throat of his wily ene- 
my. 

Clara hit the snake a blow with a stick which 
sent it crawling off under the barn. She then 
took Mancie to the house with her, as she was 
afraid that the snake might make his appearance 
again. Her father and mother had gone on to 
church, and she must hurry or she would be late. 
She did not know where to put her pet for safe 
keeping. Then the idea occurred to her that she 
would take him to church. She could see no harm 
in it, and-she would feel so much easier about 
him. So she put him in a collar-box of her 
papa’s; first cutting a few holes in the top that he 
might have sufficient air for breathing. Shethen 


” 


re- 


go. 


but it was prayer-time, and she came in on her! In that still chureh, in whieh a pin could alinost 
tip-toes and disturbed no one. 


lar-box with her, and for a moment thought it 
rather singular, but soon forgot it in her interest | 
in the services. 


of Moses, and no other Bible story had such fas- 
cination for Clara as this. It was always new to | 
her, and she never tired of hearing it. She had | 
named her old cat Moses in honor of the little | home, and take Mancie with her. 
boy found in the bulrushes. | 
hard for her to forget her collar-box with its con- 
tents, and to become interested in all that was 
said. 
traying the delight of the mother on being sent 
for by Pharaoh’s daughter, and Clara was drink- 
ing in every word, when croak caine from the col- 
lar-box—croak—croak—croak. 
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| have been heard to fall, Mancie’s voice startled 
}every one. Even old Mr. Pringle, who always 
made a practice of sleeping all through the ser- 
mon, jumped as though he were shot. Every eye 
was turned towards Clara, whose face was crim- 
son, and who clutched her box with an agony of 
despair; but froggy with ail his might only 
croaked the louder. 

At length Clara's father whispered to her to go 


Her mother noticed that she had brought a col- 


The subject of the discourse was the early life 


So it was not very} So with a scarlet face and beating heart she 
started down the long aisle with her collar-box in 
|her hand, and froggy with a voice like thunder 
| croaking at her every step. It seemed as though 
| the aisle were three times its usual length. 

Clara returned home exceedingly mortified, but 
| heartily cured of ever wishing again to take pets 
i to chureh. c. L. K. 


The good man was in the midst of por- 


s 





For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE BEGGAR. 


t 


All that you ask is one kiss, Petite? 
Just one wee kiss, and no more? 
Did ever a beggar half so sweet 
Stand begging at any coor 
For so foolish a thing he ‘ore? 


Once in my arms and you cannot go,— 
Sweet beggar turned captive sweet! 

For I shall kiss you, and kiss you, so 
That you will begin to entreat: 
Please put me down on my feet!” 

Kiss you once, and you'll go away? 
But I know better than this: 

If I kiss you once you are sure to stay, 
And there the mischief is 
In giving you one wee kiss! 


You are not afraid? Then come, my Pet: 
Away with my book and my pen! 
Here goes! ... Enough? Not yet—not yet? 
There! give me back kisses ten, 
And then—come a-begging again! 
HARRIET McEWEN KIMRALL. 


For:the Companion. He ran into the house to get his little basket. 
CHARLIE’S CHICKENS. | and when he came out again papa was gone. 
Charlie lived in a brown house on a high hillin| Charlie worked busily for some time till he had 
a pretty little village. ; | his basket well-filled with feathers:‘then he took 
He was a white-haired, blue-eyed little fellow, | His little shovel and went to his garden. 
as full of business and ideas as he well could be, | He was busy here fora long time, trotting back 
His mother thought that it was healthy for lit- | 40d forth, digging, and talking to himself. 
tle boys to play in the dirt; so any pleasant Mamma looked out of the window and smiled 
morning, if you had lived in that neighborhood, | t¢ see her little boy so busy and happy. 
you might have seen a little shovel digging in! Presently he went into the house and ran eag- 
the dirt, worked by something hidden under a, @tly up stairs to find mamma. 
very broad-brimmed straw hat. | ‘“Omamma,” he cried, as soon as he canght 
It was in the spring-time. Charlie's papa had | Sight of her, “will you buy eggs of me?” 
been planting his garden, and Charlie had beena! “Eggs of you, Charlie? why, you have no 
very troublesome little helper in the work til] his | hens.” 
papa had given him a little corner and told him “But I’m going to have," he said. 
that he might have that for his garden. | ‘Where are you going to get them?’ asked 
Charlie was very anxious to know what he | mamma, smiling down into the little upturned 
should “raise’’ in his garden, but could not seem | face. 
to decide npon any of the many things proposed | ‘Why, I've planted some feathers in my gar- 
to him. den, and they'll grow into little chickens first, and 
One morning before papa went to work he es- | then they'll grow into great big hen biddies, like 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
PRANSPOSITIONS. 
secure, since provided at last 
-, Said to be quite unsurpassed 
AAns.— Choir, rest—Chorisier 
1 —— to sneceed with the plants 1 procure, 
—— it be one, of which I'm not sure. 


RHYMING 
Eyamrie:—The — — 
Witha 


Just -— —— from our chains, and then 

We'll not —— to walk like men. 

She either said 1 painted worse than Nell 
— — — poorly, and I knew it well, 

And so | —— more than I ean tell. 





He’s a good as you can but see, 
But stops to —— most ‘oo much for me, 


—— is attraction; that is plain; 

— — — word I would not use again, 
Whenever Bess the —— how] did spy, 
I’m sure she kept on it an —— eye. 


Jefore he throws his —— in the fight, 

He —— their shafts, and makes their metal bright. 

When Tom, ——, was in my presence brought, 

“Is —— —— ——,”’ I questioned, ‘tas you thought?” 

Could — wish for any banished foe 

— — more drear than that where he must go? 
—— —— nnong the flowers quite at his ease, 
And —— near the sweetest, like the bees. 


2. 
CHARADE, - 

There is a warrior bold 

In Grecian history old 

A man of kingliest fame, ~ 

Nine letters spell his name; 

And of the nine each three 

aA separate word will be; 

And each word spells, reversed, 

The same as spotted at first. 
First three a Turkish title is; second, abbreviation 
Of something to help memory: the third is. in it« 


ih. 


station, 
Prefix of many connnen words, and is but a nega- 
tion. 
What hero of both crown and sword 
Spells his name in such triple word? fr. 1. Re 


3. 

PROTEAN PUZZLE. 
Lam a word which poets nse 
To signify a sage recluse. 
Remove my head, curtail me too, 
I'm what your debtor ought to do. 
My letters rearrange, and find 
A bishop's cap—an angle joined, 
This plural make, arrange again, 
And I am one that causes pain. 
Arrange once more, and now you can 
Address each rank and style of man. 
Restore my form, « letter drop, 
Pretix another ere you stop. 
A tropic insect meets your eye, 
Whose house is built with turrets high, 
Curtail again, let me receive 
Another head—I give you leave, 
And now, if after all this range 
You please my head again to change, 
You'll recognize my form, in part, 


And meaning quite, as at the start. 1. ALO. 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED HOTR-GLASS. 
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tablished old Brownie and Speckle, each with a| Brownie and Speckle, «nd lay eggs just as our 
family of the downiest little chickens you ever | biddies do.”’ 
saw, in a sunny corner of the yard. ‘Papa said so,’’ he -said stoutly, as he saw an 


tling the two families, and he asked papa a great | ‘Come and see what a lot I've planted.” 

many questions about the chickens. | Mamma went, and there, sure enough, was 
‘Will these little mites of chickens grow to be , Charlie’s garden thickly planted with feathers, 

great big hen biddies, papa?’ ‘the ends just showing above the ground. “So 


“a they'll grow sooner,’’ explained Charlie 

‘Just like old Speckle and Brownie?” ‘Papa plants little seeds, and they grow to be 
“Yes,” great big pumpkins, and so if I plant feathers, 
‘And lay eggs, papa?” | they'll grow to be hens. Of course they will, 
“Yes.” / mamma.”’ 


“Can anybody make little chickens grow?” 
“Yes,” replied papa, not thinking what Char-! hope, so she only kissed him, and told him that 
lie meant by his questions. | she would buy eggs of him if he raised any hens, 
Charlie stood for some time in deep thought, | #ud then went into the house, while Charlie 
and then said, ‘‘Well, papa, I guess I’!l raise hens | eagerly trotted over to ‘‘Auntie’s’”’ to see if she 
in my garden. May I?” wouldn’t take some, 
Much to Charlie’s surprise, papa laughed, long | 
and heartily, before he answered him, but as he 


Manion E, Kine, 
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hurried on to church. Rather late, to be sure, 


didn’t say ‘No,’ Charlie didn’t care. 1 Dox’r growl when the doctor orders bark, 





Charlie was, of course, on hand to help in set- | mused smile creeping over his mamma's face. | 


Mamma could not bear to disturb his childish 





{ 
| 
| When the names of the above symbols are arranged 
| in the form of an hour-glass thus: 

ee eR ee 
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** ** 


. * 


*- * 


«* *&* 


** ** 


ase 
it will be found that the central letters, taken down- 
ward, spell the name of a warlike horseman. 
HERMAN. 


“*** 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. BU—-R—NS 1, Sin—n—ate. 


DR—E—AM 2, Bit—u—men. 
P1I1—P—ER By ss amet 3 
GR—A—IN 4, Tab—u—lar, 
8 P—I-ED 


t I~—pD—rE 8— Repaid. Diaper. 

3. Bus. Ah. Tolu. Torrent. Lancet. Eel. Drive. 
Optic. RoMo. Emetic. Sick.—BaTTLEepores. SHuUT- 
TLECOCK. 

4, Pan z—Pansy. Honeysuckle. Oleander. Willow. 
Verbena. Ivy. Arum. Thistle. Jacob’s Ladder. Lav- 
ender. Poppy. Daisy, Lady's Slipper. Buttercup. 
Peony, Witeh Wazef.—Bovarrr (Row KB), 
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For the Companion, 


HOW TYPHOID IS CARRIED. 

Ten thousand persons annually die of typhoid fever 
in Great Britain. 
attacked by the 
prevented, 

An article in The Ninetec 
question of its propagation. 
leading points, 

The 
proper seat in the system, 


Two hundred thousand a year are 
fever; and yet the disease may be 
nth Century discusses the 


We give some of the 


have each their 
That of typhoid fever 
in certain glands in the bowels. 
-the spot where 
lodgement. 


various infections diseases 
is 
These are its nidus 


alone the contagious germ can find 


If the germ enters the body through the lungs, and 
thus passes into the general circulation, the .proba- 
bility is that it will again pass out of the system with- 
out causing sickness, But it is quite likely to reach 
the will germinate, if it enters 
through the stomach with the water drank. 

In this case the germ soon multiplies to millions of 
germs, in dough. 
Hence the excrements of the patient are filled with 
them; and if these are thrown upon the ground, or 
into open they generally 
find their way into wells,—perhaps into a neighbor’s, 
or possibly into a well which supplies many families, 
—endangering the lives of the persons who drink of 
the water. 

To remove 


glands where it 


as the yeast fungus multiplies 


outhouses or cess-pools, 


all danger, thoroughly disinfeet the 
fecal discharges, and if in the country, they should 
be taken at least two hundred feet from any well. 
Under no circumstances should they be disposed of 
in an open out-house. In the city—in ease the drain- 
age is good—it is safe to use the sewer, 

The author of the article maintains that, as the in- 
fectious germs are carried out in what passes from 
the patient, the sick-room is wholly safe to friends 
and attendants. This we do not fully accept. We 
believe that more or less of the germs enter the at- 
of the room, and may be inhaled; still, 
that there is nextto no danger if the room is kept 


mosphere 


properly ventilated. 

As a general thing, one attack is proof against a 
second. The glands that ¢« the seat of the 
are quite rudimentary in early childhood; 


onstitute 
disease in- 


crease in size and activity till puberty; are most fully 
developed from, say, fifteen to forty, when they grad- 
ually diminish, losing their activity at seventy. Hence 
the prevalence and violence of the typhoid fever in 
persons whose ages are between fifteen and forty- 
five, and the general exemption of infants and the 
aged. 
a 

PACKING APPLES, 
apples are appreciated abroad. 
azine says, “We know of one gentleman who shipped 


Choice Vick'’s Mag- 
a barrel of very choice spies, for which twenty-five 
dollars were offered, while the ordinary American ap- 
ples were selling for about three dollars and a half. 
We know of another barrel that attracted special at- 
tention, and a plate was asked for a dinner party by 
a member of the royal family, to grace a dining-table 
at which the Prince of Wales was to be a guest, and 
another dish graced the tables at the Lord Mayor's 
annual banquet.” The editor tells how he packs his 
apples for shipment: 





Having obtained the choicest apples, we wrap each 
one in manilla tissue-paper, as oranges are wrapped. 

They are then packed as solid as possible, just put- 
ting a layer of soft chaff at the bottom of the barrel, 
and sifting some of the same material over every 
layer, thus. filling up the interstices. 

When the barrel is full, plenty of soft packing is 
laced on top, and the head pressed firmly down. In 
his condition apples will travel for months without 
material injury. We have also found that boxes are 

a little better than barrels for packing apples. 

The rolling of barrels, with the natural spring of 
the staves, is a severe test, and unless the packing is 
done in the most thorough manner, will injure, and 
perhaps ruin, the fruit. 

+> 
HUNG-UP BABIES. 

A correspondent of the New York World, speak- 
ing of Russian babies, describes as follows what one 
sees in the house of the average Russian peasant: 

He looks curiously at one odd little bundle laid 
upon a shelf, another hung upon the wall on a peg, a 
third slung over one of the main beams of the roof, 
and rocked by the mother, Who has the cord looped 
over her foot. 

“Why, that is a child!’ cries the traveller, with a 
feeling similar to that experienced on treading upon 
atoad which was supposed to be a stone, 


“Why, what else should it be?’’ answers the mother. 

Having learned so much in so short a time, the in- 
quisitive traveller wishes to inform himself about 
the habits of the creature in the bundle; but his eu 
riosity being somewhat dampened by the extreme 
dirt of the little figure, he inquires of the parent 
when it was washed. 

“Washed?” shrieks the horrified mothe r, “washed! 
what, wash achild? You'd kill it. 


+ 


CELLULOID. 
This well-known substitute for ivory and coral is 
manufactured, according to the Jouraal of Industry, 
as follows: 


Briefly defined, celluloid is a species of solidified 
collodion, produced by dissolving gun -cotton (py- 
roxylin) in camphor, with the aid of heat and pressure. 

The gun-cotton is ground in water to a fine pulp in 
a machine similar to that used in grinding paper pulp. 

The pulp is then subjected to powerful pressure in 
a perforated vessel to extract the bulk of the moist- 
ure, but still leaving it slightly moist for the next 
operation. 

This consists in thoroughly incorporating finely 
comminuted gum camphor with the moist gun-cotton 
pulp. 

The proportions employed are said to be one part 
by weight of camphor to two parts by weight of the 
pulp. 

With this mixture any coloring matters required 
can now be incorporated. 

The next step is to subject the mass to powerful 
pressure in order to expel from it the remaining 
traces of moisture, and incidentally to effect also the 
more intimate contact of the camphor with the pulp. 

The dried and compressed nrass is next placed ina 
mould, open at the top, into which fits a solid plunger. 

A heavy hydraulic pressure is brought to bear upon 
the plunger, and at the same time the mixture 
heated, by means of a steam jacket surrounding the 
vessel, to a temperature of about three hundred de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

When the mass is taken out of the press, it hardens, 
and acquires the extraordinary toughness and elas- 
ticity which are the distinguishing characteristics of 
this remarkable product, 

Celluloid is very largely used as a substitute for 
ivory, Which is imitated with great success. 

Tortoise shell, malachite, mother-of-pearl, coral, 
and other costly and elegantematerials are also so 
successfully imitated that an expert can hardly de- 
tect the original from the copy. 

Celluloid is also used as a substitute for porcelain 
in the manufacture of dolls, which will stand a great 
deal of rough usage without breaking. 

Quite recently, too, it has been combined with linen, 
and used for shirt-bosoms, cuffs and collars, 


+ 
A MUSIC-LOVING TOAD. 
A remarkable instance of a toad’s enjoyment of 
music came under the notice of a lady, which she re- 
lates in Chambers’s Journal, as follows: 


18 








I was on a visit with my husband and one of my 
daughters to my father, who lived in the south of 
England. He had a very pretty garden and lawn; 
and it was his delight in the evening to sit at his 
drawing-room window while I played on the piane, 
and sang to him. 

One evening he said to me, “My dear, here is a toad 
under the window. It has been here a long time 
without moving. I believe it is listening to your 
singing.” 

When I ceased playing, the toad slowly crept away; 
but every evening when I sang, the creature came, 
took its place under the w indow,and there remained, 

One evening, at my father’s request, I suddenly 
stopped the music, and in a few minutes it went 
away. 

We watched it until it reached the path; when 
commencing another song, it stopped, listened, and 
then slowly returned to its place under the window. 

When I left and went home, there was no more 
music. The toad was never again seen. 








+ 
MARRIED IN HASTE, 
Perhaps the marriage whose initiatory step is de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs did not illus- 
trate Congreve’s lines, 


“Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure; 
Married in haste, we may repent at leisure ;” 


but it was foolish, because it was hazardous. 


A young officer was dancing a set of Lancers ina 
crowded drawing-room withan extremely pretty girl, 
to whom he made himself most agreeable. After 
the dance was over, he took her to a chair, and seat- 
ing himself beside her, began to mourn his celibacy. 

“It is exceedingly easy to remedy that,” said she. 

“I don’t think so at all; in fact, I do not know a 
girl who would marry me. 

She laughed, and re lied, “Just go and ask some 
one here ‘to-night, and I venture to say you will be 
accepted by the first.” 

“Ah! Lam not so sure about that. 
—take me?” 

“With pleasure.” 

And a few months later they 


But—will—you 


were married 
+ 
A CAROLINA COURT SCENE. 

The Goldsboro’ (N. C.) Mail tells how a judge pre- 
serves order in court: 

It is really amusing to hear a N 
give an account of the way Judge Avery put things 
through at Nash Court. When the judge read out 
the sentence, “‘two years in the county jail,” a man 
in the corner gave an audible grunt, 

“Take that man to jail, sheriff,” said his honor, 
pointing to the grunter, 

“Good gracious!” muttered another. 

“Sheriff, take that man to jail,” directing the ofli- 
cer to the man last mentioned. 

“Thunder!” said a third. 

“Sheriff, take that man to jail,” repeated the judge. 

*“T tell yer, sar,”’ said the excited negro, “I hardly 
bring my bref in ds at court-house after dat; but when 
I got out and crossed de bridge over Stony Creek, 





sh County negro 





den you bet I just busted my boots a- sty unping and a- 
jumping and a laffin’. He! he!! he!!! 
+ 
CHEER UP. 
Cheer up, hypochondriac reader. The London 


Lancet says that many a life has been saved by the 
moral courage of the sufferer. It says that good 
spirits is a matter of the highest moment to the weak 
and sickly. 

To the former it may mean the ability to survive, 
to the latter the possibility of outliving, or living in 
spite of,a disease. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance to cultivate the highest and most buoy- 
ant frame of mind which the conditions will admit. 

1 
“GONE TO STAY.” 

The following dialogue took place between some 
country visitors unable to obtain entrance to a house 
at which they had knocked, and a German living 
next door: 

“Jane's not at home, did you say?” ‘Nein, Chane’s 
nod at home.” thas here is she?” **She’s gone the 
cemetery down.” ‘When will she come back?” 
“Oh, she won't come back already any more; she's 





gone to ay ; she’s det.” 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate «affords nourishment 
to the Cerebral and Nervous systems. (Communicated. 
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Your Boys ! Give them a Printing Press, 
All 28, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
your own Printing. Economy is wealth 
The best presses made by J, F. W. Dorman 


EDUCATE Baltimore, Md, Price List Free, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


#4 Self -Inking Printing Press. 
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Pencils, folders, Cases, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW 
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Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. 


ANTI- 
MOTH 


Carbolized Paper. 


ABSOLUTE PROTESTION 
AGAINST MOTHS, 


Perfectly clean and fragrant 
—will not injure the finest 
fabrics. 

A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers 
positively protects them 
against the ravages of Moths 

CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 

110 and 112 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Redding’s Russia Salve. 


What a distinguished Merchant thinks of tt: 
New York, Aug. 9, 1879. 
Messrs. Reppine & Co.—Gents: In all kinds of wounds, 
and inflammation of every kind, I consider your Russia 
Salve the best remedy I have ever used. I seldom ever use 
anything else in my house or stables. Respectfully yours, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, Worth Street, N. Y. 
Best Family Salve in the world. Price, 25c, 50c, and $1. 
Use the $1 size for animals. It is six times larger than small 
size. Farmers and Horsemen shoald not be without it, as 
it is the remedy for Scratches, Galls, &c. your drug- 
gist has not the $1 size, ask him to get it for you. 
REDDING & CO., 
4 Charlestown Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The very large number of Companion readers 


who have bought Jan. and Feb, Nos. can now 
obtain the Marchand April Nos.containing this 
music: Vocal, Gallants of England-Twicken- 
y um Ferry-My love beyond the sea-Star of love 
can *t forget the happy past-The token- When 

i! mo’ er the rolling sea- Brown-eyed Bessie Lee 
My pose pearl-Old Timbertoes-Oft when bril- 
liant day has faded-Serenade, Inst’l, Bocaccio 
JUST March-Pas Redouble- Ciaconnetta-His coming- 
Leap Year Schottische-Spring Echoes Waltz- 

' Night march of the brigands-Lover’s Thoughts, 

OUT » | Valse Caprice-Dear England-Spring Coming- 
Flurette-Twining Fancies. These 24 choice 
pieces will be sent, postpaid, for 30c¢ or 10 3e stamps; or for 
$1.20 we send from March to Dec. (10 months: ao 3 musi- 
eal premiums), ° 
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OF 
‘“Hanpo Mowers 
10 to 20 Incu Cur. 


HORSE MOWERS 
25 to 40 Incu Cur. 
gurSioe Wee, Mowe, 


Lichtest 
Simp.iest 

Y most DURABLE 

Alt Our Moweas GuaRAnreso. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 
OF Send for Mlustrate@ Circular and Price-List. 
We make NO SECOND-QUALITY Mowers. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
mensely vz tlus ible. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, one teaspoonful 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 
le tter stamps. JOHNSON « CO., Bangor, Maine. 


A POULTRY BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 











ra 
roa 
— 

Let the Boys get interested in Choice Poultry. 

In answer to the demand fora book covering the whole 
ground of breeding and care of Poultry, and at small price, 
I have just issued a new book giving ¢ ams of Poultry- 
Houses and how to manage them; Dise and Vermin and 
their remedy ; directions for care of hens, chickens, turkeys, 
ducks and geese, with fifteen illustrations of poultry; giving 
a description of all the leading varieties of the day, anda 
little history of them; miscellaneous receipts, ete,, ete. A 
hundred things for the Poultry Yard. It gives more infor- 
mation than any other book of double its cost. The saving 
of one fowl will more than pay for the book, which may 
save the purchaser a dozen. send the book by mail for 
35 cents. Four for $1, for the sake of selling poultry and 
eggs. With it I sed my price-list of Thoronghbred Poul- 
try. I send eggs to all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. Sixteen settings last year into Kentucky with good 
reports. It costs no more to keep choice poultry than com- 
mon stock, Be price, in money or stamps, to 

JOHNSON, Binghamton, New York. 
Mention Youth’ : “Companion. 
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TIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for a mediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-offices, eer Varieties, your 

choice, all labeled, “< $15 12 for $23 19 for O33 
26 for $43 35 for $5; ts for $10; 100 for $13 
43> Send for our New Guide to Rose C ulture— 
60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 
Hartford, Ct. 


for a copy of 
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The wood papers consist of the ni atn- 
ral wood, backed with paper, and can 
do not 


— be used on any wall, They 
erack or break when properly put on. 
CEILINGS Will take a high polish; can be wash- 
* ed; are the delight of housekeepers. 
BEAUTIFUL | Very cheap. 


Send 10 ets. for samples. 
CHAS. W. SPURR, 
Boston 


24 varieties. 
Box 3072. 


Wood Papers. 








FINE TROUT TACKLE, 
We offer a fine 3 Joint Fly Rod, 15 yard 
Brass Reel, 100 feet Linen Line, 3 Flies, 
3 Hooks to gut, and Leader, complete, 
by express for $5.00; 
by mail, postpaid, 
50; sample Flies by 
mail, postpaid, 10 cts, 

ach; per doz., $1.00. 
Complete Catalogue Free. Address 
PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
124 and 126 Nassau Street, N. a. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The Cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn. Thoroughly waterproof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers. and Laborers of all kinds, 
it is without an equal. Send 
stamp for circular and price-list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 


Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass. 





















‘THE FARMER'S FRIEND AND GUIDE. 


A book of 200 pages, size 12x8, solid reading matter of in- 
terest to all Farmersand Agricuiturists. Price, ge cents, 
post- ay Agents want AN HARRI- 
SON & CO., 206 & 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
OUR $ & Rev clvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 

P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street. CINCIN NATI.O. 


BIG PAY 
LOOK! 











to sell our Rubber Printing § Stamps Samp les 
free, TAYLOR Bros. & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1 sample and circular of 50 Snst-celling novelties 
Scents, Union Novelty Co., Castile, N.Y. 








